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HAVING YOUR name in thts directory will introduce you to many old and new firms during 
eet in any other way. Many new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet or an 


Ss \ 
at 
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the year, whom you do not know or could not 
inlet, possibly in your territory. It is certain 


sat they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the suggestions it gives them. The cost is only $12 per year. 


AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Grain Exchange Members 
Burrus Panhandle Blevators, public storage mdsing.* 
Colley Grain Co., Receivers, Shippers All Grain. 
Kearns Grain & Seed Co., grain, field seeds.* 
Producers Grain Corp., federal bonded warehouse.* 
Uhlmann Grain Co., Grain Merchants, Brokers. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Chamber of Commerce Members 
Beer & Go., Inc., BE. H., grain, hay, seeds.* 
Legg & Co., Bst. 1878, grain receivers, shippers. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Corn Exchange Members 
American Hlvtr. & Grain Div., recrs., shprs., consmts.* 
Bison Grain Co., consignments, brokerage.* 
Cargill, Incorporated, grain merchants. * 
Lewis Grain Corporation, consignments. * 
McKillen, Inec., J. G., consignments.* 
Wood Grain Corp., consignments, brokerage.® 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Federal-North Iowa Grain Co., country run grain.® 
Wilder Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Board of Trade Members 
Continental Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Hoit & Co., Lowell, commission, grain and seeds.® 
samson Bros. & Co., grain, stocks, provisions.* 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Quaker Oats Co., grain Merchants. 
Uhlmann Grain Co., grain merchants.*® 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Bailey Cain Co., shpr. grain, millf’d, protein feeds.* 
The Cleveland Grain Co., home office.* 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Cummings & McAlister, brokers, grain, feed, oil.* 
Dill Grain Co., L. J., mchts.-brokers, grain, beans, feeds’ 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The Harly & Daniel Co., grain and feed service.® 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Creuch Grain Co., J. C., buyers wheat, corn, oats.® 


DECATUR, ILL. 


Baldwin Elevator Co., grain merchants.* 
Barkley Grain Co., buyers, sellers, grains, soyabeans. 
Evans Grain Co., grain, Chicago B. of T. Members.* 


DODGE CITY, KANS. 
Dodge City Term. Elvtr. Co., bonded storage mchdrs.* 


*Members Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 


ENID, OKLA. . 
Board of Trade Members 
Continental Grain Co., operating 2,000,000 bu. elvtr. 
Enid Elevator Corp., operating Enid Terminal Elvtr. 
Feuquay Grain Co., optrs., country elvtrs., gr. mdsg.* 
General Grain Co., Terminal elevator, grain merchants. 
E. . Humphrey Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Johnston Grain Co., W. B., wheat, coarse gr., fid. seeds.* 
The Salina Terminal Elev. Co., milling wheat. 


FARWELL, TEXAS 
Henderson Grain & Seed Co., field seed and grain. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

Grain and Cotton Exchange Members 
Paul Allison Co., grn.’merch., milo, kafir, field seeds.*® 
Frank Bailey Grain Co., originators milo kafir corn. 
Brackett Grain Co., brokerage, consignments. * 
Blewett Grain Co., G._E., brokerage, commission.* 
Carter Grain Co., C. M., brokerage and consignments. 
Continental Grain Co., grain merchants 
Werman Dawson, merchandisers, grain seeds. 
Vroducers Grain Corp., federal bonded warehouse. 
Transit Grain Co., grains, seeds, concentrates, minerals. * 
Uhlmann Elevators Co. of Tex., mdsg., public storage.* 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 
Thomas F. Shaw, export grain, brokerage, forwarding. 


HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
Farmers Co-Operative Comm, Co., grain storage. 
Midwest Grain Co., grain merchants, country elvtrs.* 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Board of Trade Members 
Cleveland Grain Co., grain commission.* 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Members 
Bates Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
B. C. Christopher & Co., cash grain futures, securities.* 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Kansas Elevator Co., mlg. wheat. corn, oats, barley.* 
Lathrop Grain Corporation, domestic & export grain. 
Meservey O’Sullivan Grain Co., gr. mchts., consgnmts. * 
Mid-Continent Grain Co., wheat, kafir, barley, etc. 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., grain mchts., consignments. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Uhlmann Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Earle T. Robertson, broker, grains, feeds, ingredients. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Board of Trade Members 
Gold Proof Elevator, receivers and shippers. 


McGREGOR, TEX. 
*McGregor Milling & Grain Co., grain, seed, seed oats. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Merchants Exchange Members 
Buxton, E. E., broker and commission merchant.*® 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Grain & Stock Exchange Members 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants. * 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Chamber of Commerce Members 
Bunge Elevator Corp., grain merchants.* 
Cargill, Incorporated, milling wheat.* 
Scroggins Grain Co., grain merchants. * 
Van Dusen-Harrington Co. Grain Merchants*® 


CAN. 
millfeed. 
ORK, N. Y. 
Produce Exchange Members 
Seaboard Western Grain Corp., grain merchants. °® 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
Grain Exchange Members 
Butler-Welsh Co., elevator capacity 3,000,000.* 
Taylor Grain Co., cash grain broker.* 
United Grain Co., buyers’ agents.* 


PEORIA, ILL. 
Board of Trade Members 
Bowen Grain Co., H. D., grain commission.* 
Cole Grain Co., Gev. W., receivers and shippers. ® 
Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* 
Feltman Grain Co., C. H., grain commission. 
J. Younge Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Commercial Exchange Members 
Eastern Commodities Corp., grain dealers, brokers.°® 
P. R. Markley, receivers, shippers. * 
Tidewater Grain Co., receivers, shippers.* 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Member Grain and Hay Exchange 
Rogers & Co., Geo. B., receivers, shippers. ® 


PONTIAC, ILL. 
Balbach, Paul A., grain buyers, all markets. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Grain Exchange Members 
Ken Clark Grain Co., consignments and brokerage.® 
Dannen Mills, grain merchants, consignments.* 
Geiger & Graham Grain Co., receivers, shippers.® 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Merchants Exchange Members 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., feed grains.* 
Fuller-Wooldridge Com. Co., gr. & millets, all kinds.*® 
Dan Mullally Grain Co., everything in grain.*® 
Nanson Commission Co., grain commission.* 

Service Grain Co., grain commission merchants.* 
Terminal Grain Co., grain, soybeans, consignments. *® 
SALINA, KANS. 
Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co.* 
SIDNEY, OHIO 
E. T. Custenborder & Co., carlot distributors. * 
Wells Co., The J. E., wholesale grain.* 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Grain Exchange Members 
Flanley Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


SULLIVAN, ILL. 
Tabor Grain & Feed Co., grain & feed merchandisers. * 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Board of Trade Members 
Rice Grain Co., ‘‘Oats Specialists.’’* 
WELLINGTON, KANS. 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., opers. Wellington Term. Blvtr® 
WICHITA, KANS. 
Board of Trade Members 
Adair Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
WINCHESTER, IND. 
Goodrich Bros. Co:, wholesale grain and seeds.*® 


MONTREAL, 
Bonnier, R., shipper, hay, grain, 
NEW Y 


Nanson Commission Co. 


Grain—Hay—Seeds 
202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


RECEIVERS GRAIN SHIPPERS 


@w. w DEWEY & SONS @ 


CONSIGN TO DEWEY 


PEORIA 


EH. BEER & CO., INC. 
GRAIN 


Baltimore, Md. 


STRATTON 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


MILL FEEDS — FEED PROUDCTS — BY-PRODUCTS 
Consignments and Future Orders Solicited 


Geo. E. Rogers & Co. 


WABASH BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


RECEIVERS—SHIPPERS 
GRAIN-HAY-MILLFEED-FLOUR 


GRAIN CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, a merger of Grain Dealers Journal (Hst. 1898), American Blevator & Grain Trade (Hst. 1882), Grain World (Est. 1928), 


and Price-Current Grain Reporter (Est. 1844). 


feed and field seed. 327 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois, U. S. A. 
27, 1930, at the Post O..ce in Chicago, Ill., under the Act of March 38, 1879. 


Vol. XOVII, No. 


Published on the 2nd and 4th Wednesday of each month in the interest of progressive wholesalers in grain, 
Price $2.00 per year, 25c per copy. 


Entered as second class matter November 


8, October 28, 1946. 
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LAMSON BROS. & CO. #65. = i 
® e STOCKS — BONDS 

2200 Board of Trade Established 1874 Chicago, 1. COTTON — BUTTER 
“72 years of continuous service in the grain trade”’ EGGS—PROVISIONS 


CIPHER CODES 


We carry the following cifer codes in stock; 
Universal Grain Code, board cover. o09t -00 
Robinsons Cifer Code, spa sisterelelen rye 
Miller’s Code (1936), cloth......... 2.0 
rere yeiegiep bic Cipher A seen) 4. 00 
B. C. ,. Sth Ed., with sup.. 0.00 
Bolteeee eeroct Cable Code....... +15.00 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code....10.00 
All prices are f. o. b. Chicago 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 


327 S. La Salle St. Chicago 4, Ill. 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COWIPANY 


141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVERS — SHIPPERS — EXPORTERS 
MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS e ENID e KANSAS CITY e OMAHA 


Leaking Car Report Blanks 


bear a reproduction of a box car and a 
form showing all points at which a car 


might leak, thus facilitating reporting 9 
grocie,, places where car showed leaks at 
stination. One of these blanks should be 
sent with papers for each car with the re- 
quest that it be properly filled out and re- 
turned in case of any signs of leakage. 


Printed on Goldenrod bond, size 5%4x8% 

inches, and put up in pads of 50 blanks. | 
gar fare Wont sees | | FOR HIGH QUALITY GRAINS 
55c a pad; four for $1.65. Prices f. 0. b. ~ 
Chicage. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Crasolidated 


= | The Quaker Oats Company 


i tere is no better time to ad- 


verte than the present. Bet- GRAIN DEPT., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
ter start before your com- 


petitor. Write the JOURNAL | | (Continuous Buyers of Oats, Wheat, Corn, Barley 


American Elevator & Grain Division | pisgy GRAIN CORP. 


Russell Miller Milling Company 


RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS Sat Ltt SINR 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED CONSIGNMENTS — BROKERAGE 
Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable quality BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 


on coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 


Lewis Grain Corp.} |Wood Grain Corp. J. G. McKILLEN, INC. 


SIL Sal ae CONSIGNMENTS—BROKERAGE Peace eeane 
Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley & 
BUFFALO NEW YORK BUFFALO, 2, N. Y. BUFFALO NEW YORK 


vo Grain Exchan 


Members — 


BUTLER-WELSH GRAIN COMPANY 


Grain Commission Merchants 
‘ THREE MILLION BUSHELS CAPACITY 
Phone Atlantic 2900 Offices, 516-521 Grain Exchange Bldgs. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY, 4,000,000 BUSHELS 


Frank A. Theis, President 


W. B. LATHROP, 

President G R A ] N 
E. B, REINER, 
Exec. Vice-Pres. ‘ 


DAVID M. HYMANS, 
Vice-Pres. 


aa er i a 
WOLCOTT & LINCOLN 5.5.0, cine cen iatinoton Rens 
Incorporated Leavenworth Elevator, leavenworth, Kans. 


801-810 Bd. of Trade, Kansas City Hutchinson, Kans. 


CONSIGNMENTS 


Future orders executed in all markets. 


Wichita, Kans. 


F. J. FitzPatrick, Vice President 


Salina, Kans. 
Wellington, Kans. 


F. L. Rosenbury, Secy-Treas. 


domestic and export grain 
CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Say you saw it in the 


Journal 


When you write our advertisers 


you mention the semi-monthly Grain & Feed Journals to an adver- 


oe 
Ever ytime tiser, you encourage him to make good on his advertised claims. 


Grain 
Receiving 
Books 


GRAIN RECEIVING REGISTER for recording loads of grain re- 
ceived from farmers. It contains 200 pages of ledger paper 8i/2x13%, 
inches, capacity for 8,200 loads. Some enter loads as received, 
others assign a page to each farmer, while others assign sections to 
different grains. Bound in strong board covers, canvas back. Head- 
ings of columns are: "Date, Name, Kind of Grain, Gross, Tare, Net, 
Bushels, Pounds, Price, Amount, Remarks."' Weight, 2!/4, Ibs. Order 
Form |2AA. Price $3.10, plus postage. 

WAGON LOADS RECEIVED has columns headed: ‘'Month, Day, 
Name, Kind, Gross and Tare, Net Pounds, Bushels, Pounds, Price, 
Dollars and Cents, Remarks.'' Contains 200 pages of ledger paper 
size 9!/,x12 inches, providing spaces for 4,000 loads. Bound in heavy 
boards with strong cloth covers and keratol corners and back. 
Weight, 2 Ibs. Order Form 380. Price, $3.10, plus postage. 


RECEIVING AND STOCK BOOK is arranged to keep each kind of 

grain in separate column so each day's receipts may be easily 
totaled. It contains 200 pages linen ledger paper size 9!/2x12 inches, 
tuled for records of 4,000 loads. Well bound in black cloth and 
keratol back and corners. Shipping weight, 2!/4, Ibs. Order Form 321. 
Price $3.10, plus postage. 
-GRAIN RECEIVING LEDGER has 200 pages linen ledger paper and 
28-page index, &!/.x1334 inches, numbered and ruled for 44 entries. 
Well bound in pebble cloth with keratol back and corners. Weight, 
3 Ibs. Order Form 43. Price, $3.60, plus postage. 

GRAIN SCALE BOOK is designed to assign separate pages to each 
farmer and their names can be indexed so their accounts can be 
quickly located. It contains 252 numbered pages and 28-page index 
of high grade linen ledger paper 10!/2x1534 inches. Each page will 
accommodate 41 wagonloads. Well bound with heavy board covers 
with cloth sides and keratol back and corners. Weight, 4!/2 Ibs. 
Order Form 23. Price $4.75, plus postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


CONSOLIDATED 


327 South La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Record of Cars Shipped 


This double page form is designed especially for country 
shippers in keeping a complete record of each car of grain 
shipped from any station or to any firm. On each double 
page are the following column headings: Date Sold, Date 
Shipped, Car No., Initials, To Whom Sold, Destination, Grain, 
Grade Sold, Their Inspection, Discount, Amount Freight, Our 
Weight, Bushels, Destination Bushels, Over, Short, Price, 
Amount, Freight, Other Charges, Remarks. 


The book is 9% x 12 inches, and contains 160 pages of 
ledger paper, 29 lines to each page, and has spaces for record- 
ing the foregoing facts regarding 2,320 carloads. It is well 
bound in strong boards with karatol back and corners. 


Order Form 385. Price, $3.15 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 


Consolidated 
327 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Il. 


Shipping Notices Duplicating 


A convenient form for advising receivers of the grade, 
kind and weight of grain shipped. 


Leaded into car—initials and number, seal numbers, at.......... 


Statlome Oi we) wie iase ores date; billed shipper’s order notify........... 
draft, cont saaminy une } made through. «+a nese Banke Ofc axersisererea 
to apply ontsale of... nen eee bushels “made... <5 0.20. 


Fifty white bond originals, machine perforated, easily 
removed without tearing, and 50 manila duplicates, 
bound in heavy pressboard, hinged covers, with two 
sheets of carbon. Size 54x84 inches. Weight, 8 ounces. 
Order Form 3 SN. Single Copy, 80c; three copies, $2.20 
f. o, b. Chicago: 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
onsolidate 
327 S. La Salle St. i sate Chicago, III. 


) 
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P. R. MARKLEY 


Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


GRAIN and FEED 


Receivers - Shippers 
Forwarders - Jobbers 
Members 


Chicago Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 


Correspondents 
James E. Bennett & Company 


P. R. MARKLEY P. W. MARKLEY 


Safety 
Sample Envelopes 


for mailing samples of grain, feed 

and seed. Made of heavy kraft pa- 

per, strong and durable. Grain size, 

414x7 inches, $2.60 per hundred, 

500, $12.00, plus postage. 

GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 

Consolidated 

327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, IIl. 


‘Combination’ Separator 


Members Chicago Board of Trade 


EASTERN COMMODITIES 
CORPORATION 


Grain Dealers and Brokers 


BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
6, PA. 


R. J. BARNES, President 
F. J. FABER, Vice-President 
W. P. JONES, Secretary 
C. E. DONEGAN, Treasurer 


. 


CORN OATS 


Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers—Shippers—Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore 2, Md. 


BARLEY WHEAT 


Grain Receivers and Shippers 


TERMINAL ELEVATOR CAP. 15,000,000 BUS. 


Our large system of Terminals and country lines, enables us to quote attractive 
prices and give prompt service on all classes of feed and milling grain. 


Van Dusen Harrington Company 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Business Founded in 1852 


(2, i= 


Cleans Corn or Small Grains 


DULUTH 


4 cleaner 


Without Changing Screens 


A supertype, masterbuilt, ‘double-duty’ Cleaner. 
Seconds only required to adjust the two precision 
air-separation controls and set flowgate diverting 
corn to one set—or small grains to the other— 
of the two sets of large-area screens. 


Erases delays, simplifies, quickens and cheapens 
cleaning. Eliminates cost of a second Cleaner—.- 
also a second Motor and Dust Collector—reduces 


installation expense, saves floor space, lowers 
labor’s operative attention. 


‘magic-screen” 


Ask for Bulletin J-164. 


S. HOWES CO., Inc., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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GRUENDLER CRAFTSMANSHIP 


, BELT LACING 


and FASTENERS 


for transmission 
and 
conveyor belts 


Greater Capacities—and a Uniform Product 


with the new 


“SUPERIOR” 


HIGH SPEED 


FEED 
GRINDER 


Featuring—10 second quick change SCREENS,—con- 
trolled FEEDER HOPPER,—Perma- 
nent MAGNET,—Oversize FAN. 


il 


“JUST A HAMME O APPLY IT"’ 


ALLIGATOR 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


STEEL BELT LACING 


World famed in general serv- steel, ‘Monel Metal’’ and non- 
ice for strength and long life. magnetic alloys. Long lengths 
flexible steel-hinged joint, smooth supplied if needed. Bulletin A-60 
on both sides. 12 sizes. Made in gives complete details. 


{FLEXCO|E-11> 


BELT FASTENERS AND RIP PLATES 


Here is an investment in Equip- 
ment, far advanced in design that 
will mean larger capacity, a more 
uniformly finished product and 
greater profits to its users. It will 
pay you to investigate the sturdy 
precision construction of the NEW 
SUPERIOR CUSTOM GRINDER. 


For conveyor and elevator belts 
of all thicknesses, makes a tight 
butt joint of great strength and 
durability. Compresses belt ends 
between toothed cupped plates. 
Templates and FLEXCO Clips 
speed application. 6 sizes. Made 
in steel, ‘‘Monel Metal’’, non- 


magnetic and abrasion resisting 
alloys. 

By using Flexco HD Rip Plates, 
damaged conveyor belting can be 
returned to satisfactory service. 
The extra length gives a long 
grip on edges of rip or patch. 
Flexco Tools and Rip Plate Tool 
are used. For complete 


information ask for 
Bulletin F-100. 


Sold by supply houses 
everywhere 


FLEXIBLE STEEL 
LACING CO. 


Write for illustrated Bulletin 
612-S-2. 


RUENDLER 


ge 


CRUSHER AND PULVERIZER COMPANY 


4692 LEXINGTON STREET, 


“GONVEVYOR BELTS EASILY FASTENED’’ CHICAGO, ILL. 


2915-17 NORTH MARKET ST. ST. LOUIS 6, MO. 


Ce 


Grain Shipping 
RECORD OF CARS SHIPPED facill- 

oOo & tates keeping a complete record of 

each car of grain shipped from any 


station, or to any firm. It has the 
following column headings: Date Sold, Date Shipped, Car Number, 
Initials, To Whom Sold, Destination, Grain, Grade Sold, Their in- 
spection, Discount, Amount Freight, Our Weight Bushels, Destina- 
tion Bushels, Over, Short, Price, Amount Freight, Other Charges, 
Remarks. Book contains 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 
9/2x12 inches, with spaces for recording 2,320 carloads. Well bound 
in heavy black pebble cloth with red keratol back and corners. 
Shipping weight, 2//. Ibs. Order Form 385. Price $3.15, plus postage. 


SALES, SHIPMENTS AND RETURNS. Is designed to save time and 
prevent errors. Left hand pages are ruled for information regarding 
‘Sales’ and "Shipments''; right hand pages for "Returns." Column 
headings provide spaces for complete records of each transaction 
on one line. Book contains 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 
103%4x16 inches, with 8-page index. Spaces provided for recordin 
2,200 cars. Bound in heavy canvas with keratol corners: Weight, 3 
Ibs. Order Form I4AA. Price $3.75, plus postage. ; 


lt Must Be Handled With Gare 


Dust can be controlled. Engineering service is 


a part of Mill Mutual Insurance and our dust GRAIN SHIPPING LEDGER for keeping a complete record of 4,000 


carloads. Facing eae are given to each firm to whom you ship. 
Book contains 80 double pases of ledger paper with 16-page index 
size 10'/2x1534 inches, well bound with black cloth covers and keratol 


: 2 : 113 back and corners, Weight, 4 Ibs. Order Fi 24, Pris : 
fered without obligation to the milling and pis conan cig s. Order Form 24. Price $3.95, 


control bulletins and engineering data are of- 


grain trade. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE 
PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 WEST MADISON. STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


SHIPPERS RECORD BOOK is designed to reduce labor in handlin 

grain shipping accounts. It provides spaces for a complete recor 

of each car shipped. Its 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 
9'%4xl2 inches, provide spaces for 2,320 carloads. Wide columns 
provide for the complete record of all important facts of each 
shipment. Bound in heavy black cloth with keratol back and corners. 
Shipping weight, 2!/ lbs. Order Form 20. Price, $3.10, plus postage. 
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a MOISTURE TESTER (or Every Weed 


ASK SEEDBURO to solve your moisture testing problem. For 33 years 
this organization has studied moisture questions .. . has accumulated a vast fund of 


‘know how”... is known as the “center of information” about moisture analysis 
It will study your requirements and make suggestions. Its recommendations are 
unbiased because it offers a wide selection of testers ... one for every need. 


BROWN- 


DUVEL, 


Oda 
well known. 
CE ... reliable 


One of the oldest and best known 
: testers. Especially suited where 


An experienced operator can make a mois- 


ture test with the Steinlite in one minute 
almost any operator in two or three minutes, 
For production work as well as laboratory. 
ACCURATE—calibrated against official oven 
methods. EASY TO USE—operator requires no technical training. Tests wide variety 


the volume of samples is small. 
Available to test 1, 2, 4 or 6 sam- 
1 ples at once. Illustration shows 
two compartment tester with 
automatic electric shut-off. Neces- 


Desa acaepecaar snare aes 


' of products—whole grain, mixed feeds, meal, cottonseed, nuts, etc. Sold on 10-day | sary accessories available for all 
» | models. For whole grains only. 
free trial basis. No money down. The most popular rapid tester on the market. Makes. feseite efficient, easy and 


oS SNES SON IIS 


OTHER TESTERS The ‘EQUIPMENT CENTER” 


Carter-Simon for labora- Over 400 items of seed, 
tory tests on all materials. grain and mill equipment 
me abe nies, Rae oun, and supplies available for 
Tag-Heppenstall for whole prompt shipment. Write 
grain only. for catalog. 


620 BROOKS BUILDING ¢ CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


i WESTERN GRAIN MACHINERY 


Cleaners—Shellers—Lifts—Feeders—Hoists = wsnw 
Drives—Power Transmission—Conveyors 


| Sewice— Qualily—Econemy 


Gyrating Cleaners 


WRITE FOR OUR 
CATALOGUES No. 
40 AND No. 28 — 


A NEW AND COMPLETE 


LISTING OF YOUR 
MACHINERY NEEDS 


| UNION IRON 
WORKS 


ENGINEERS — FOUNDERS 
MACHINISTS AND SHEET 
METAL WORKERS 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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SERVING THE MIDWEST 


Since 1855 


Concrete Grain Elevators 
Grain Processing Plants 


THE WEITZ COMPANY, INC. 


Industrial Engineers and Builders CHALMERS & BORTON 
A Contractors and Engineers 
406 Fleming Bldg. Des Moines 9, la. Hutchinson, Kansas 


: Bones - Hettelsater Construction Co. 


1012 Baltimore Ave. — — Kansas City, Mo. 
Designers and Builders 
Grain Elevators Feed and Flour Mills Malting Plants 


MILLER MALTING COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Complete Malt Plant Including 
Elevator—Kiln House—Germinating Compartments 
Designed and constructed by us. 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels © 


JOHN S. METCALF Co. 


Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 


105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


JAMES STEWART CORPORATION 


Designers and Builders 


Grain Elevators, Feed & Flour Mills, Soya Bean Processing Plants 


1S44 — 1946 
wi Century in Engineering ana Conshuckon 


231 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 4, Hlinois 
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CROSBY CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


ENGINEERS — CONTRACTORS 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 


Specializing In 
Soy Bean Processing Plants, Feed Mills, Grain Elevators, Cement Plants. 


185 NORTH WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Barnett & Record Company 


DESIGNERS MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators — Mill Buildings — Industrial Plants 


TILLOTSON 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Builders of Elevators and Mills 


CONCRETE or WOOD 


1215 JONES ST. OMAHA, NEBR. 


CONCRETE 
_ CONSTRUCTION OF — FELTS CONST. Co. 

read pecatereee ELEVATORS— FEED MILLS 
EYAN CONSTRUCTION CO. CONCRETE or WOOD : 

2606 Taylor Street Omaha, Neb. 405 Cal-Wayne Bidg. Fort Wayne, Ind. 


EIKENBERRY CONST. CO. 


CONTRACTORS—ENGINEERS 
GRAIN ELEVATORS—FEED MILis 
SOYA PROCESSING PLANTS 


108 E. Mulberry St. 


NELSON & BEGGS 


© Consulting Engineers 
Grain Elevators, Feed Mills, 
Driers, Custom Grinding Plants, 
Soya Processing Plants. 
8 E. 9th St. Kansas City, Mo. 


SANSON & HILDERBRAND 


MILL & ELEVATOR 
CONTRACTORS 
REMODELING 
2726 NORTH BROADWAY 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, |OWA 


Bloomington, Il. 


When you write to HOGENSON 


Construction Co. 


Mention 
ake any of our Adver- 


Concrete Storage 
Bins and Elevators 
—216 built prior to 1946— 


J. E. REESER & SON 
MAROA, ILLINOIS 


Designers and Builders 


tisers; you'll get a Elevators, Feed Mills, Warehouses 
Journal prompt reply. 


REMODELING 
Corn Exchange Bidg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


If you would avoid trade disputes, and differences ° i 
CONFIRM ATION and prevent expensive errors, use triplicating eon- Grain Elevators, Feed Plants, 
firmation blanks. You retain tissue copy, sign and ° ohge 
send original and duplicate to customer. He signo Mills and Buildings 
BLANKS one and returns the other. 


E. C. FURRER 


Frankfort, Illinois 


This places the entire burden for any misunder- 
a standing of your intentions upon the other party 
Simple - Complete - Safe and protects you against the expensive misinterpre- 


tation of your trades. 


The use of these confirmations makes for safer business. Spaces are provided for recording 
all essential conditions of each trade. POLK SYSTEM 


CONCRETE STORAGES 
POLK-GENUNG-POLK CO. 
Fort Branch, Indiana 
Designers — Contraetors 


Place your name and business before the progres- 
sive grain elevator men of the entire country by 
advertising in the Grain & Feed Journals Consol- 


Fifty confirmations in triplicate, bound with pressboard and wire stitched, size 5% x 8”. 
Order form No. 6 CB. Price 85 cts. plus postage. Three copies $2.25. 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated, 327 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
e 


idated. It reaches them twice each month. 
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ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—BElevator at Lake Fork, Ill., 20 
miles Springfield, 25 miles Decatur, on I.C.RR., 
Route 54. Iron clad, electric equipped, 35,000 
bu. capacity. Average last five years over 
260,000 bushels per year. One of best crops of 
corn ahead to handle that we have had in years. 
Write or call Clyde R. Febus, Lake Fork, 
Illinois. 


ELEVATOR WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY OR LEASE—A small 
country elevator in southern Michigan to be 
used for a feed grinding and corn buying sta- 
tion. Write or call Standish Milling Co., Phone 
4031, Standish, Michigan. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


FOR SALE—Exceptional Opportunity. Old 
established business. Grain, Feed, Lumber, Coal, 
etc. Doing a nice volume. Best grain section 
Northern Illinois on two R.R. 30,000 bushel ele- 
vator in good shape, large lumber shed, coal 
sheds and other buildings real estate and all. 
A bargain at $22,000. Address 94T1, Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago 4, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Grain Elevator and Feed Mill in 
the best irrigated district of Colorado. Located 
on the main line of the Union Pacific. An ideal 
location for both wholesale and retail business. 
The elevator has 40,000 bu. storage capacity, 
with basement storage for 20 cars of potatoes 
and onions. Also pit storage for two cars of 
molasses. The mill is equipped with grinder, 
barley roll and molasses mixing machinery, all 
in good ccndition. Custom work will pay operat- 
ing expenses. A good established trade with 
poultry, dairy, cattle, and sheep feeders. The 
present owner has conducted the business for 
over 25 years and it has been a consistent 
money maker. An established business and a 
good buy for $30,000.00. Address reply to The 
Schank Feed Stores, 608 9th Street, Greeley, 
Colo. 
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HELP WANTED 


STENOGRAPHER—Experienced, 
Grain & Feed Journals, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


permanent. 
327 So. LaSalle St., 


HELP WANTED—Woman typist of experi- 
ence for small office. Permanent. Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago 4, Ill. 


WANTED—Young man to manage country 
elevator equipped with dryer, Central Illinois. 
Must have experience and ability necessary to 
regain lost volume of business. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for the right man. Address 94V2, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago 4, IIl. 


HELP WANTED—Country elevator manager 
for our well equipped branch elevator in a South 
Central Michigan thriving community. An at- 
tractive proposition will be offered to an aggres- 
sive experienced man who can show good oper- 
ating results, references required. Isbell Seed 
Company, Jackson, Michigan. 


F COARSE GRAIN 


MERCHANDISERS & BROKERS 
Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED—A midwest grain and mill- 
ing company needs head bookkKeepér and as- 
sistant office manager with milling or grain ex- 
perience. Give full information in first letter. Ad- 


dress 94V8 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago 4, Ill. 
Epa ETS ES TEI 
MACHINES FOR SALE 


CORN CUTTER «& Grader—has motor—used 
very little. 94A3, Grain & Feed Jrnls., Chicago. 


For Sale—New and used hammer mills; also 
other milling equipment. H. H. Hussey, Box 
162, Albert Lea, Minn. 


FEED MIXER—One-ton floor level feed; has 
motor good as new. Write 94A4, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago 4, Ill. 


HAMMER MILL with 25-HP. motor and all 


attachments. Priced to sell. Write 94A5, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago 4, IIl. 


FOR SALE—One Monitor No. 10 Large Size 
Oats Clipper. Good condition, at special bargain 
price. Bryan Farm Products, Bryan, O. 


FEED MIXER for sale, has motor, and a late 
machine. Need space. Will sacrifice. Write 
94A6, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago 4, III. 


FOR SALE—Grain blower, direct drive to 
Model A Ford motor, mounted on skids. Trusler- 
Behymer Grain Co., Emporia, Kans. 


FOR SALE—Complete machinery of 200 bbl. 
flour mill at Fairview, Mont. Fairview Milling 
Co., Drawer 133, Commerce Station, Minneapolis 
15, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE—4100-14x7 Salem Elevator Buckets. 
100-12x7 Steel Ear Corn Buckets. These Buckets 
are in First Class Condition. E. H. Morris, 
Crossville, Il. 


When you are in the market for new or used 
mill machinery—Electric Motors, or any other 
equipment, write J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery 
1522 E. High St., Jefferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Conveyors including Floor-to- 
Floor Conveyors, $395.00; Bag and Box Pilers, 
$530.00; 15 ton Truck Scales, $450.00; 20 ton Truck 


Scales, $510.00. Immediate delivery. Parts for 


all scales. Bonded Scale Co., 120 Bellview, 
Columbus, Ohio. Phone GA 5712-UN 2832 Eve- 
nings. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—190 ft. 15” width Elevator Belt 
and 160 Salem Buckets. Benson Farmers Co-op. 
Grain Ass’n., Benson, III. 
Berar Ne Ss Se ik Se 

FOR SALE—One 20 inch Sprout Waldron belt 
driven burr mill, one No. 4 Sprout Waldron cob 


_erusher, all shafting and pulleys. Priced at only 


$350.00. Clintonville Flour & Feed Co., Clinton- 
ville, Wisc. 


FOR SALE—New fan cooled motors in stock, 
6 HP, 7% HP, 10 HP, 15 HP, 60 HP, 75 HP 
and 100 HP, 1800 RM, for prompt shipment, 
also new explosion proof and regular hand 
compensators. D. E. Hughes Co., Hopkins, Mich. 


FOR SALE—1 Wagner 40 H.P. Slip Ring 
Motor, 3 phase, 60 cycle 1140 R.P.M. Complete 
with starting equipment. 

1 Williams Hammer Mill with 50 H.P. Motor 


and Starter. 
Eaton Milling Company, Eaton, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—One 6 cylinder Emerson Separa- 
tor; one Grade-Maker Separator; one Carter- 
Mayhew Disc Separator; two Rolled Oat Aspira- 
tors; one Hart Uniflow Grain Separator; one 
Steamer; one No. 4 Scourer with fan; five Oat. 
Hullers; one Oat Flake Packer; one Iron-King 
Packer. Schreiber Mills, St. Joseph, Mo. 


FOR SALE—1 No. 2 Gruendler, direct con- 
nected to 1—_40 HP motor complete with starter, 
220 volts. 

1—No. 3 J. B. standard, direct connected to 
1—50 HP motor with starter, 220 volts. 

1—No. 2 J. B. direct connected to 1—25 HP. 
motor 220 volts. 

1—Late type Bower mill direct connected to 
anew 7 HP. 1800 RPM. motor either 220 or 
440 volts. D. DB. Hughes Co., Hopkins, Mich. 


FOR SALE—One Even Weigh Weight Scale 
from 1 to 48 lbs. 

4 Double 9x18 Wolf Rolls, fine. 

4 Double stand R.C. Nice high ealipat 

1 No. 2 Plansifter 8 section, good. 

1 Dbl. 9x24 Allis Roller Mill A drive. 

1 75 Bbl. long system Mill Water Power. 

A going business, bad health reason. 

Ask for Anything in New or Used Machinery. 

T. A. McWilliams 

1460 S. Second St. Louisville 8, Ky. 


If What You Want you see advertised, tell 
the advertiser. If Not—Tell the Journal. 


A Trial Order 
Ga EED JO QURNALS 


ee .F La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


Gentlemen:—I wish to t 
Consolidated to learn if 


practices and experiences of other grain and feed dealers. 


find Two Dollars for one year. 


Name of Firm 


NALS 


A_MERGER OF 
GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR & GRAIN TRADE 
THE GRAIN WORLD 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


ry the semi-monthly Grain & Feed Journals 
I can get any helpful suggestions from the opinions, 


Enclosed please 
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Capacity of Elevator 
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Use Universal Grain Code and reduce you : 


r Tolls 


Post. Office: see. 


State 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—CAR LOADERS, Air — Blast. 
One Ton Vertical Batch Mixers; One Emerson 
Cylinder Wheat Separator; Boss Car Loader; 
Corn Cutter; Two-Twenty Inch Bureka Aspir- 
ators; One—24” Beall Aspirator; One—10"’x30” 
Nordyke & Marmon Dbl. Roller Mill; Nine 
15”x30” Crimping or Flaking Rolls, only; One 
—2000 bu. Howe Elevator Hopper Scale; One 
Roscoe Ajax Oat Huller. 


J. E, Hagan Mill Machinery 
1522 East High Street Jefferson City, Mo. 


Se es re EE I RS 


MACHINES WANTED 


WANTED—A good used Corn Cracker. 
Specify kind and shape. Address 94V6, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago 4, Il. 


WANTED TO BUY—Richardson Scales, Bag 
Closing Machines and other good MILL, FEED 
& ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT. 


J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery 
1522 East High Street Jefferson City, Mo. 


° GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


SCALES WANTED 


WANTED—5 Bushel Richardson Automatic 
Weighing Out Scale. In good condition. The 
Farmers Co-op. Co., Hoagland, Indiana. 


a 


MOTORS—GENERATORS 


MOTORS rewound and repaired. A few recon- 
ditioned motors for sale. W. J. Meschberger 
Elevator & Repair Co., Inc., Lima, Road, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Large stock of motors and generators, A.C. 
and D.C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices. 
Special bargains in hammermill motors 25 to 
100 hp., 1,200 to 3,600 rpm. Send us your in- 
quiries. Expert repair service. 

Vv. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Indiana 
— eS ae 

CHIPLEY, FLA.—J. J. Daring writes—I have 

read the Grain & Feed Journals since it was 


first printed in 1898 and enclose another re- 
newal. 


bid on his grain? 


prevented. 


marginal index. 


Lee 
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FOR OUPLICATE Ser ORDER 
3275 DIRECT MEOUCTION TABLES 400 To 12.080 Les. 


2 lbs. Price $1.70 plus postage. 


weight 3 lbs. 


327 S. La Salle St. 


Your Errors 


How many costly errors do YOU make every day, when trying to reduce pounds 
to bushels, you are interrupted by a telephone call or a casual caller asks for a 


The last word in Clark’s Direct Reduction Grain Tables is a combination of 
our popular 7-card set, Form 3275 Spiral and our new Truck Loads to Bushels, 


Form 23,090 Spiral which reduce by 10 pound breaks any weight of grain from 
600 to 23,090 pounds to bushels of 32, 48, 56, 60, 70 and 75 lbs. 


Carefully printed from large clear type, with jet black ink, showing the 
bushels directly beside the weight of grain reduced and distinctly separated 
by rules and spaces so as to prevent errors in reading. The most practical, 
the most helpful grain reduction tables ever published. Their use will return 
their cost every day of the busy season in labor and time saved and errors 


The spiral binding keeps the cards flat, in regular sequence, and prevents 
the exposure of more than one weight unit at a time so it is easy to keep 
wide open the table for the grain being received. 
printed on heavy six ply tough check of durable quality, 11x13 inches with 


Direct Reduction Grain Tables 


3275, and have a range from 12,100 to 23,090 pounds. 
pound breaks into bushels of 32, 48, 56, 60, 70 and 75 lbs. 
Order No. 23,090 Spiral. 


A combination of Form 23,090 Spiral, with Form 3275 Spiral shows complete 
reduction of all grains specified in a range from 600 to 23,090 pounds. Shipping 
Price $2.95, plus postage. 


Send all orders to the semi-monthly 


Grain & Feed Journals conotiastea 


Headquarters—S pecial Books for Grain Dealers 


Both sets of tables are 


Form 3275 Spiral includes 
tables giving direct re- 
ductions of any weight of 
grain, from 600 to 12,090 
Ibs. to bushels of 32, 48, 
56, 60, 70 and 75 lbs. by 
10 pound breaks. This set 
of Clark’s Direct Reduc- 
tion Grain Tables weighs 
c lbs. 

postage. 
Spiral. 


Price $1.70, plus 


Order 3275 


Truck Loads te Bushels. 
Just what you have been 
wanting. Now let the big 
trucks come, so you can 
determine with a glance 
the number of bushels 
and pounds over in each 
load truck delivers. These 
Tables continue the re- 
ductions made by Form 
Reductions are by 10 
Shipping weight, 


Chicago 4, Ill. 
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MOTOR WANTED 


WANTED—One 250 HP. 3 phase 60 cycle 440 
volt synchronous motor. D. E. Hughes Co., Hop- 
kins, Mich. 


SEEDS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Carlots or less of best quality 
U.S.-13 and Ill.-21 hybrid seed corn matured 
under ideal conditions. Book your supply now. 
Write for prices. Huey Seed Co., Carthage, Dli- 
nois. 


CRACKED CORN 


FINE and Medium, now available in car load 
lots. Kahlbaum Brothers, Carleton, Mich. 


LUMBER FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Two hundred thousand feet of 
government dunnage lumber, free of nails, in 
truck or car load lots, at the Black Hills 
Ordnance Depot. Dimensions: 2” x 4” x 4’ to 6’ 
mixed hardwood, fir and pine—$18 per ton; 
2” x 4” x 4’ to 6’, all fir and pine—$25 per ton; 
4” x 4” x 8’ x 8’ to 8%’, all fir and pine—$35 per 
M; 2” x 6” x 8’ to 8%’, all fir and pine—$35 per 
M; 4” x 4” x 8’ to 16’, fir, pine and redwood— 
$35 per M. Sheeting, rough but sound material, 
$25 to $35 per M. F.O.B. Igloo, S. Dak. Rade- 
macher & Eckard, Lumber Salvage, Phone 99J, 
Igloo, S. Dak. ; 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES — SPEAR SAFETY 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
Grain size 414x7. inches $2.60 per hundred, or 
500, $12.00. Seed size 314x5%4 inches, $2.15 per 
hundred, or 500 $8.75 plus postage. Grain & 
Feed Journals, 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


E. G. York, Barneston, Nebraska, writes 
he would not be without the JOURNALS. 
I always enjoy every number. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 
Etc., Required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912 and March 3, 1933 


of Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, published semi- 
monthly at Chicago, H1., for October 1, 1946. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss.—Before me, a 
notary public in and for the state and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Charles S. Clark, who having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the business manager of the Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the own- 
ership, management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the act of March 3, 
1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher, Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, Ine., - 
Chicago, Ill. 

Editor, R. R. Rossing, Chicago, III. 

Managing Editor, Charles §. Clark. 

Business Manager, Charles 8. Clark, Chicago, Ill. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses 
of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name 
and the names and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of the total amount of 
stock): ; 

Charles S. Clark, 327 South La Salle St., Chicago. 

D. M. Clark, Chicago, Ill. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other se- 
curities are: (If there are none, so state.)—None. 

4, That the two paragraphs next above giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as: they appear upon the books of the 
company, but also, in cases where the stockholders or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as_ trustees 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason te 
believe that any other person, association or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six 
months preceding the date shown above is....(This in- 
formation is required from daily publications only.) 

CHARLES 8. CLARK, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 12th day of 


October, 1946. 
Catherine M,. Hagemann, 
(Seal) otary Public. 
(My commission expires January 20, 1948.) 
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for repair parts! 


This is no time for idle mill and elevator — possibly can... But if it is past fixing, get us 


equipment — for more good reasons than we on the ’phone right away. Orders for repair 
could recite here . . . Instruct all your men _ parts get preference here at Sidney, a big 
(old and new) to take EXTRA CARE in the _ proportion being shipped the same day. 

lubrication and general maintenance of those | 


: 5 In your plans for peace-time replacement and 
overwotked machines — and most machines 


expansion, make a note to take full advantage 


are overworked these days! of Sidney’s engineering and advisory service, 


and Sidney's efficient and practical equipment. 


° 


When a part does give out, repair it if you 


"THE SIDNEY GRAIN MACHINERY CO. 


SIDNEY, OHIO 
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COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR GRAIN ELEVATORS AND FEED MILLS 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


AIN Br 
Gi ee JOURNALS | 


827 §. La Salle St., Chicago 4, IIl., U. S. A. 
Charles S. Clark, Manager 


A merger of 
GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Established 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRICE CURRENT - GRAIN REPORTER 
Established 1844 


Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month im the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 
Improved mechanical equipment for faclli- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 
Ing and improving of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES to United 
States, Canada and countries within the 
8th Postal Zone, semi-monthly, one year, 
cash with order, $2.00; single copy current 
Issue, 25c. 


ane Foreign Countries, prepaid, one year, 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain |! 
& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper- 
ators is unquestioned. 

Advertisements of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
grain, feed and field seed dealers are so- 
licited. We will not knowingly permit our 
Pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 

LETTERS on subJects of interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated Improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 5 


QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the 
The service is free. 


Journal are invited. 


CHICAGO 4, ILL., October 23, 1946 


THE ENLARGEMENT of a malting 
company’s plant at Port Arthur, On- 
tario, not only makes a stronger market 
in Western Canada but encourages farm- 
ers in the production of more and better 
barley. 


THE PROVISION of improved facili- 
ties for burning cobs and husks not only 
simplifies and reduces the expense and 
labor of disposing of this rubbish but it 
effects a marked reduction in the fire 
hazard of every handler of ear corn. 


A HAND-HOLD should supplement 
the insecure plank laid across the open 
top bin as a walk, to avoid the serious 
injury that befell one Illinois elevator 
manager recently, who dropped forty 
feet when a board in the walk broke. 


MERCHANTS who are now on their 
own after the ending of the war and the 
decontrol of the articles they handle will 
find valuable suggestions on present: and 
future business policy in the address by 
the president of the Western Seedsmens 
Ass’n published elsewhere in this num- 
ber. 


A FLAW in the Canadian Govern- 
ment’s long time sale of wheat at too 
low a price is the assumption the prairie 
growers will continue sowing that crop. 


_ If the farmers of western Canada be- 


come convinced they are being cheated 
on wheat will they divert their acres to 
oats, barley, rye and flaxseed? 


COUNTRY ELEVATOR _ operators 
who have experienced much difficulty in 
obtaining either materials or labor for 
enlarging their storage and handling fa- 
cilities have helped to relieve the gov- 
ernment’s experience with Mr. Wallace’s 
Ever Normal Granary by buying aban- 
doned bins and using them for supple- 
mentary storage room. 


CLEANING SEED for farmer pa- 
trons is a splendid practice and should 
profit the grain dealers who prepare to 
render such a service as well as the 
farmers who have their field seed thor- 
oughly cleaned in a fully equipped clean- 
ing plant, and will help all interested in 
the profitable production of more and 
better grain. 


FLAXSEED growers who marketed 
their crop early under the $4 ceiling now 
see what they have lost by not having 
seed to sell at the present market of $7 
per bushel. That is water over the dam. 
A good way to recoup their loss under 
OPA is to sow a heavily increased acre- 
age for the next crop. The linseed oil 
mills will take all they can grow and at 
a good price. 


SOME soybean oil millers have been 
guilty of overbidding since their ceilings 
were canceled. Before boosting the price 
paid for beans it might be well to con- 
sider what can be obtained for the oil 
and meal after the decontrol excitement 
has died down. The O.P.A. has not dis- 
charged its employees; and is only wait- 
ing for unreasonable price advances to 
say “I told you so,” and to restore the 
ceilings; which it has power to do since 
the war still is not officially declared to 
be ended. 


SOME ELEVATOR accidents occur 
with a most alarming frequency, prin- 
cipally because elevator workers and 
operators do not attempt to learn of the 
common hazards of elevator operation. 
Lives are the most valuable part of ele- 
vator equipment and elevator operators 
suffer the greatest by the loss of this 
equipment. Two accidents reported in 
this number could and should have been 
prevented. Venturing into a bin of caked 
seed or walking across a flimsy board 
over a forty foot bin is in itself haz- 
ardous enough to keep men out, but two 
fatal disasters of this kind are reported 
in this number. Keeping posted on how 
fellow operators sacrifice their lives 
should help to keep other men in the 
elevator from losing their limbs and 


. lives. 
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NOTWITHSTANDING, grain mer- 
chants of long experience and ample 
capital stand ready to buy and sell grain 
of all kinds and grades, in any quan- 
tity, CCC continues to blockade export 
facilities with lend, lease shipments at 
public expense. 


AN ENTERPRISING Illinois eleva- 
tor operator has started a new Service 
to the farmers of his section by offering 
a Farm-to-Market truck service. This 
should prove a real convenience for farm 
patrons who have not trucking facilities 
in keeping with their producing fa- 
cilities. 

A TRUCK dump is a crying need for 
sub-terminal and terminal elevators in 
these days of car shortage. Even tho 
cars were plentiful the truck dump would 
attract grain or soybeans from a con- 
siderable radius near by. At points 
where loss of rail transit is no objec- 
tion the truck dump may be classed as 
regular equipment. 


PREMIUMS for white corn still pre- 
vail in many markets but not in suffici- 
ent volume to induce growers to increase 
their acreage. Evidently country grain 
buyers make no effort to induce their 
corn growers to plant white corn and 
cash in on the standing offer of more 
money for white. Farmers have always 
asked for more cash for each bushel 
why not tell them or post the standing 
premium. 


REPUTATION of grain dealers for 
business integrity is so highly esteemed 
generally that one member of our trade 
found it easy to put over a fast one on 
the local railroad station agent at a Ne- 
braska town, by having him sign a B/L 
for a car that was empty. The indignant 
buyer at destination who paid the draft 
had little trouble in collecting the 
amount, $1,725.59 from the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Co. Let us hope no other 
grain shipper harms our reputation by 
attempting similar sharp practice. 


BUREAUCRATS’ habit of greatly ex- 
ceeding the authority granted them by 
law never was more clearly exposed than 
in the recent decision by the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals published else- 
where in this number. Literally in sev- 
eral hundred cases the pure food and 
drug bureaucrats have seized and con- 
demned feeds and foods as adulterated 
in interstate commerce, when the federal 
law gave them no such authority. The 
bureaucrats wrote the words “in original 
packages” into the law, theorizing that 
if the feed was still in the original pack- 
age it must have been adulterated when 
shipped, ignoring the fact that the feed 
became contaminated with rodent ex- 
creta long after the movement in inter- 
state commerce had been completed. Now 
and hereafter the federal officials will 
have to leave this work to the state 
Officials. 
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Cotton, a Future Out 


of Control 

Most of the debacles in the grain and 
cotton futures markets can be traced to 
overtrading by a comparative newcomer 
in the business. It is not that his com- 
mitments are large; but that they ex- 
ceed a total warranted by his capital. 

Joe Leiter was a tyro, so was the den- 
tist, Crawford. 

Regulations by business conduct com- 
mittees and the Commodity Exchange 
Administration operate to restrict the 
operations of men qualified by long ex- 
perience to trade in large quantities with 
the thinnest of margins; but the recent 
debacle in the cotton market proves they 
fail to prevent a greenhorn from run- 
ning wild. 

Trade and industry can get along per- 
fectly well without the O.P.A. Could not 
the commodity exchanges get along 
without the hampering restrictions that 
fail to serve any useful purpose? 

When the senator from Oklahoma 
sought to lay the disastrous drop in cot- 
ton prices to speculators, the commis- 
sioner of agriculture from a leading cot- 
ton state countered by declaring the Sen- 
ator was wrong, the truth being that all 
of the speculators were bullish, he said. 


Teach the Teachers 


One of the questions asked of a num- 
ber of men identified with farming was 
“Ts the grain trade considered as an 
asset to the producer of grain?” 

Out of 63 direct replies to this ques- 
tion received by E. G. Cherbonnier, a 
public relations specialist, five thought 
the grain trade was no asset to the 
farmer. Two of the five were teachers 
of vocational agriculture, two were 
county agents and one was an agricul- 
tural experiment official. 

Altho these five who voted unfavor- 
ably were apparently ignorant of the 
benefits, it is gratifying that all of the 
five farmers who replied considered the 
grain trade an asset to the producer of 
grain. Their own experience had led 
them to appreciate the spot cash handed 
over by the grain dealer immediately the 
truckload of grain got on the scales. 

Grain is aS good as cash; and it is the 
grain trade that has made it so. Before 
the grain business was organized grow- 
ers of grain had to resort to barter. 

Teachers of vocational agriculture are 
numerous. A determined effort should 
be made to convince every one of them 
that our grain marketing system handles 
the crops at the smallest margin between 
producer and consumer. Grain is grad- 
ed uniformly at all markets. The ex- 
changes, of which there are many, en- 
courage free competition. Before the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange was estab- 
lished the line companies had to pay 10 
cents a bushel under the market to in- 
sure themselves against loss in the ab- 
sence of the possibility of hedging. 


F. A. O. Plan to Manage World 
Grain Marketing 


We have received a verbatim copy of the 
speech delivered by Mr. LaGuardia, Head of 
UNRRA, at the recent Conference of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization at Copenhagen. 
It is a lengthy document of over 5,000 words 
and it sets out Mr. LaGuardia’s ideas of how 
world food supplies should be marketed and 
distributed. He would make a clean sweep of 
the grain exchanges, grain merchants and 
brokers, whom he accuses of “gypping”’ the 
farmer and of failing to deal with scarcity in 
the midst of plenty. He would run the entire 
grain and feed trades through a World Board. 
Wheat, maize, oats, barley, rye, flour, fruits 
and a hundred and one other commodities would 
all be handled by the Board at fixed prices. 
There would be no price fluctuations. All prices 
would be fixed when the crop was planted so 
that the farmer would know exactly what he 
would receive. If any country had a surplus 
of a marketable commodity, the Board would 
ae it up and sell it to another country in need 
ot it. 

How would a surplus be determined? There 
would be no difficulty at all. “The surplus 


, would be defined as that amount above the 


needs of the country, determined on a fixed for- 
mula for the amount of wheat needed by every 
person in the land for food, feeding and for 
beverages. That amount could easily be fixed,” 
said Mr. LaGuardia, “and therefore it is up 
to each Government to see that it is properly 
used. Sometimes it might go to waste, but 
there is nothing we can do about it; but that 
method would fix what is really a surplus.” 

Having ascertained a country’s surplus, the 
Board would then buy it up, put it into store 
or sell it to another country. There would be 
no necessity to give it away, for every country 
that needs wheat or another commodity in sur- 
plus supply would always have something to 
give in exchange. Nature would see to that. 
“Tf one of the countries needs wheat in 1947, 
and we are operating, we certainly could take 
from Greece, say, some tobacco and some cur- 
rants and the export board would place the 
tobacco in some country in exchange for some 
of its surplus.” 


We have no space to follow Mr. LaGuardia 
point by point in his rather remarkable excur- 
sion into grain trade economics. Our readers 
will judge the quality of his ideas from the 
foregoing paragraphs. Obviously he knows 
little about the trade, how it works, what it 
does and what it is striving for. The verdict 
of all responsible economists is that, over the 
past century, the grain trade has done magnifi- 
cent work in relating prices to world supply 
and demand, in anticipating gluts and scarcities 
and in cushioning their impact on producer 
and consumer, in distributing supplies to every 
corner of the globe where and when they are 
wanted, and in reducing distributive costs to 
lower levels than ever before. Acknowledg- 
ment has been given to the work of the trade 
in raising living standards despite every con- 
ceivable form of obstacle which has been placed 
in its way and in the way of world trade 
generally. 

Happily, there are men associated with the 
Food and Agriculture Organization who have 
a greater knowledge of the problem and a 
greater sense of responsibility than Mr. La- 
Guardia. We remain convinced that the grain 
trade has still a part to play in achieving an 
economic distribution of the world’s crops. 
If it is called upon to adapt its machinery to 
the wider needs of today, it can do so and 
co-operate with governments in the great tasks 
which lie ahead.—Corn Trade News. 


ONE CAR ear corn testing 16.4 per 
cent moisture sold for $1.57 in Kansas 
City market recently and was shipped 
to Texas. 
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New Elevator in North Dakota 


The Farmers Union Elevator Co.’s new ele- 
vator is at Crosby on the M. St. P. & S. Ste. 
M. R. R,, in the northwest corner of Divide 
County, which is the northwest county of North 
Dakota. The elevator proper is built of 21 feet 
of reinforced concrete and the balance is crib- 


~bing covered with white asphalt siding. The. 


office and warehouse are constructed of tile 
and concrete. The feed and seed house, which 
has a capacity of 10,000 bus., is made of sheet- 
ing covered with asphalt siding. 

The elevator has a capacity of 80,000 bus., 
consisting of six side bins and thirteen hang- 
ing bins. The work floor is 16x30. This part 
of the elevator is equipped with two Superior 
cleaners; one Terminal 7 and one Superior flax 
cleaner. The legs are run by Howell direct 
drive; one 10-hp. and one 15-hp. A RotoFlo 
distributor is installed in the cupola with a 10- 
bushel automatic scale and a 30-ton Printomatic 
scale with a solid concrete deck. 

The feed and seed house has a total of 25 
hanging bins of which 13 are for the feed 
house and 12 for the seed cleaner. The feed 
house is equipped with a Jacobson 50-hp. ham- 
mermill, a Howell 1-ton mixer and a Howell 
magnetic scalper. The seed house is equipped 
with three cleaners; a 298D, a Terminal 4 Su- 
perior and a No. 2 Standard Superior. To 
handle clean seed and feed one feed leg and 
three seed legs are provided. We have also 
three RotoFlo distributors in cupola. 

Connected to the elevator and feed and seed 
house_is warehouse space totaling 2,000 square 
feet and also a large dust house. The elevator 
cost, equipped with machinery and complete 
office equipment, totals approximately $100,000. 

With five cleaners, a mixer, hammermill, 
magnetic scalper and ceresan treater, we feel 
we are equipped to do any job in cleaning and 
marketing of grain and manufacturing of feeds. 
The units are so designed and constructed that 
they can be operated with minimum overhead. 

We also have a large office, a private office, 
vault, and a spacious testing room attached to 
the front of the feed and seed house. Norman 
Bjella is manager. 


COTTON futures prices dropped the limit 
due to liquidation and the exchanges were 
closed for a day, Oct. 19. The leading long, 
Thomas L. Jordan, is said to have been caught 
with 300,000 bales. 

OSWEGO, KAN.—The O.P.A. has brought 
suit against the Oswego Grain Co. alleging 
overcharges for lumber in August, 1945, and 
failure to keep records. The lumber was 
bought from truckers, and was of poor quality 
and resold, it is alleged—G. M. H. 


Farmers Elevator at Crosby, N. D. 
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Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while as 
they afford live, progressive grain dealers a 
chance to meet other merchants from the same 
line of business under favorable conditions. You 
can not afford to pass up these opportunities 
to cultivate friendly relations and profit by the 
experience and study of others. 

Oct. 31, Nov. 1. Michigan Associated Feed 
ak Michigan State College, East Lansing, 

ich. 


Nov. 18. The New Mexico Grain & Feed 
pcicts Ass'n, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, 


Nov. 18, 19. Texas Seedsmens Ass’n, Corpus 
Christi, Tex. 

Nov. 25, 26. Western Grain & Feed Ass’n, 
Des Moines, Ia. Annual meeting at Fort Des 
Moines Hotel. 

Dec. 4,5. North Carolina Seedsmen’s Ass’n, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

_ Dec. 5. Hybrid Seed Corn Division of Amer- 
ican Seed Trade Ass’n, Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jan. 16, 17. American Dehydrators Ass’n, 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Jan. 17, 18, 19, 20. American Seed Trade 
Ass'n, Palmer House, Chicago, Il. 

Jan. 20, 21. Northwest Retail Feed Ass’n at 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, ‘Minn. 
~ Feb. 20, 21. Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Ass’n, Kansas City, Mo. 

Feb. 22. Washington State Feed Ass’n, New 
Washington Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

June 30, July 3. Canadian Feed Manufac- 
turers Ass’n at Bigwin Inn, Lake-of-Bays, Ont. 


Program Western Grain & Feed 
Ass'n 


For the 47th annual convention of the West- 
ern Grain and Feed Ass’n, to be held Nov. 25 
and 26 in the Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Ia., the following arrangements have 
been made: 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 25 

Welcome, Harry D. Linn, Sec’y of Agricul- 
ture, Des Moines. 

“Selling Swine Supplements,” Prof. Damon 
Catron, Swine Nutritionist, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 

“What About the Farm Problem,’’ Dr. O. B. 
Jesness, Head Agricultural Economist, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, St. Paul. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


‘Towa Grain Tax Laws,’ R. C. Booth, Piper 
Grain & Milling Co., Cedar Rapids, Chairman 
Tax Committee, 8rd vice-president Grain & 
Feed Dealers National. 

“Covering the Industry’s News in Washing- 
ton,’’ John Cipperly, Washington correspondent. 

“The Place of the Grain Exchanges in a 
Postwar World,’’ R. C. Woodworth, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., Chairman National Grain Trade 
Council. 

Annual business meeting, election of five new 
directors to serve a term of three years. 

: BANQUET 

7:00 P. M.—Annual dinner—Arthur Brayton, 
Des Moines, toastmaster. Music and entertain- 
ment. 

“What Do You Know?’’, 
Joseph, Mo. 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 26 

“Agriculture Looks Ahead,’’ Allen B. Kline, 
president Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

“Box Cars—Where Are They?’’, Col. Robert 
S. Henry, Asst. to President of Ass’n of Ameri- 
can Railroads, Washington, D. C. 

“A Free Market,’ Ray Bowden, executive 
vice-president of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Ass’n. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

“Today’s Feed Problems,’’ Walter C, Berger, 
president American Feed Manufacturers Ass’n. 

“Why Use Fertilizers?’, Roswell (Bob) Garst, 
Garst-Thomas Hybrid Corn Co., Coon Rapids, 
Iowa. 

All sessions will be held in the main ballroom. 
Registration desk will be open Sunday after- 
noon in lobby of hotel; Monday morning on 
mezzanine floor and Tuesday morning on mez- 
zanine floor. Registration fee, $3; 
tickets, $2.50. - 


W. V. Murchie, St. 


banquet - 


Manufacturer Not Liable for 
Food Going Out of Condition 


In many hundreds of cases the federal pure 
food and drug administration has seized and 
condemned as adulterated foods and feeds 
found in warehouses many months after hav- 
ing left the mill in sound condition. 


Heat, moisture and yermin at point of des- 
tination were responsible for unsatisfactory 
condition of the food condemned, not the man- 
ufacturer. 


This situation so unjust to the shipper, is 
cleared up as far as federal prosecution is 
concerned by a recent decision of the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 9th Circuit 
in the case of U. S. v. Phelps Dodge Mer- 
cantile Co., where the court said: 


“Thus, the libel stated, in substance and 
effect, that on Sept. 28, 1945—more than two 
years after it was shipped in interstate com- 
merce—the food was adulterated. The libel 
did not state that the. food was adulterated 
when introduced into or while in interstate 
commerce. Instead, the libel stated, in substance 
and effect, that the food was adulterated while 
held in original packages by appellee at its 
warehouse in Douglas, Arizona. Thus it ap- 
peared that the adulteration of the food oc- 
curred after it ended its interstate journey and 
came to rest at appellee’s warehouse. 


“Appellant United States contends that the 
fact that the food was adulterated while held 
in original packages was sufficient to warrant 
its condemnation. We do not agree. As shown 
above Section 304 (a) of the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act, 21 U. S. C. A. Sec- 
tion 334 (a), under which this proceeding was 
brought, provides for the condemnation of 
‘Any article of food *** that is adulterated *** 
when introduced into or while in interstate 
commerce.’ It says nothing about original 
packages. The terms ‘interstate commerce’ and 
‘original packages’ are not synonymous. Ar- 
ticles may be in interstate commerce. without 
being in original packages. They may be in 
original packages without being in interstate 
commerce. They may be in both interstate 
commerce and original packages and, if in 
both, may cease to be in interstate commerce 
and yet remain in original packages. Hence 
the fact that the food was adulterated while 
held in original packages did not show that it 
was adulterated when introduced into or while 
in interstate commerce. 


“Appellant cites, in support of its contention, 
Section 10 of the Food and Drue Act of 1906. 
21 U. S. C. A. Section 14, which provided that 
‘any article of food *** that is adulterated *** 
and is being transported from one State *** 
to another for sale, or, having been transported, 
remains *** in original unbroken packages *** 
shall be liable to be proceeded against *** and 
seized for confiscation by a process of libel 
for condemnation. This proceeding was not 
brought, and could not have been brought, un- 
der Section 10 of the Food and Drug Act of 
1906, 21 U. S. C. A. Section 14, for that sec- 
tion was repealed long before this proceeding 
was brought. ***** 


“Whether Congress could have provided in 
Section 304 (a) of the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act, 21 U. S. C. A. Section 334 (a), 
for the condemnation of any article of food 
that is adulterated while held in original pack- 
ages after being transported in interstate com- 
merce need not be considered, since Congress 
did not, in fact, so provide. 

“Appellant says that administrative officers 
charged with the duty’ of enforcing Section 
304 (a) of the Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metics Act, 21 U. S. C. A. Section 334 (a), 
have interpreted it as providing for the con- 
demnation of any article of food that is adul- 
terated while held in original packages after 
being transported in interstate commerce. Be- 
ing clearly erroneous, that interpretation need 
not and should not be followed by the courts. 


“Appellant has cited no court decision sup- 
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porting its contention, and we have found none. 
We conclude, as did the court below, that the 
libel did not state facts sufficient to warrant 
condemnation of the food.” 


Buyer Entitled to All Growing 
Corn 


Herman FE. Altgelt sold growing corn to Wm. 
C. and Robert L. Taylor on a written contract 
providing that buyers would husk the corn at a 
contract price of $2,100. 

Buyers husked and removed some of the corn 
and paid $1,000. 

Seller brought suit for the remaining $1,100, 
and was given judgment for $788.58 by a jury 
on a verdict directed by Judge Simpson of the 
Elkhart Circuit Court. The defense was that 
buyers did not get all the corn grown on the 
75 acres, estimating what they did not get at 
1,100 to 1,150 bus. 

The reason they did not get all the corn was 
that Altgelt went over the ground with a disc 
and turned under the unhusked corn and some 
lying on the ground. : 

The Appellate Court of Indiana reversed the 
decision and granted the Taylors a new trial on 
the ground that the court should have permitted 
the jury to pass on the facts, as to whether the 
acts of Altgelt prevented buyers from getting all 
of the corn. 

Later Altgelt presented a petition for a re- 
hearing, which was denied by the Appellate 


Court, Feb. 21, 1946. Judge Royse said “Appel- - 


lee in his petition for rehearing asserts we erred 
in saying appellants were entitled to all the corn 
in the field, it being his contention were only 
entitled to the ‘unhusked corn. The contract 
refers to the corn grown in the field. Appel- 
lants purchased this corn. The term ‘unhusked 
on the stalk in the field’ refers to how and in 
what condition appellants were to get possession 
of this corn.”—65 N. E. Rep. (2d) 58. 


Washington News 


PRICE CONTROL on lead must go. Other- 
wise important industries will have to cease 
operation. 


DR. CHARLOTTE ELLIOTT, plant path- 
ologist of the U.S.D.A., a world authority on 
bacterial diseases, has retired. 


CEILINGS on copra have been increased, 
effective Oct. 14 from $115.50 to $116.20 per 
ton at Atlantic and Gulf ports of entry. 


FOR GRAIN STORAGE the War Asset 
Administration has available to farmers 7,000 
collapsible water tanks of 375 bus. capacity. 
They cost the government $254 and are offered 
at $50. 

Dr. W. V. LAMBERT, on Noy. 1 will 
succeed P. V. Cardon as administrator of the 
agricultural research administration, the latter 
becoming special assistant to the chief of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry. : 


A TOTAL ‘of $9,500,000 is authorized to be 
appropriated in the 1947 fiscal year for agri- 
cultural research and marketing and trans- 
portation of farm products and cooperative 
production research. Additional amounts are 
authorized for subsequent years. 


“THE FIGHT is now being started to try 
to show the co-ops are unfair competition, for 
the purpose of trying to get something of tax 
provision written into a tax law by the Ways 
and Means Committee in a few months. . . 
I will continue to protect the co-operatives 
against this unfair tax.’”—Rep. Wright Patman 
of Texas. 


WRIGHT PATMAN, rep., of Texas, will 
introduce a bill which will require sellers of 
any commodity in commerce to make known 
to ‘all customers their quantity discounts, prices 
and other terms to make them available under 
the same conditions to all buyers. With these 
openly declared under the law, the Texas Con- 
gressman asserted, the secrecy which has been 
followed in too many instances will be declared 
illegal. 


, 
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{The grain dealers’ forum for the discussion of grain trade problems, practices and needed ‘re- 


form or improvements. 


Dealers having anything to say of Interest to members of the grain trade 


are urged to send it to the Journals for publication.] 


Box Cars Are Scarce 


Grain & Feed Journals: This situation rela- 
tive to box cars is bad and indications are that 
grain will continue to get out of condition 
waiting on cars. Letters from just about every 
section of the state tell of grain getting out of 
condition and spoiling because of the lack of 
grain cars, they tell of full elevators and ship- 
pers receiving approximately one car per week 
when they are ordering and should have five 
cars each day to keep things rolling. The grain 
sorphum crop in the south and west should 
have cars to move it to facilities adequate for 
the handling of the crop. Farm storage in the 
bin or on the ground certainly isn’t adequate. 
—O. E. Case, Sec’y. Grain Dealers Ass’n., 
Hutchinson, Kan. 


O.P.A. Gone But Not Forgotten 


Grain & Feed Journals: We closed the last 
case in Federal Court at Cincinnati last week. 
The twenty-five or thirty country elevator de- 
fendants and the Association want to thank the 
many country grain dealers and mills who con- 
tributed to the defense fund and made it pos- 
sible to employ Reams, Bretherton and Neip as 
counsel to put up a united front against the un- 
scrupulous investigators who attempted to take 
unfair advantages. 

Not one client paid triple damages, but prac- 
tically all were settled out of court at small 
cost to the elevator. The defense*fund was all 
used in attorney fees, court costs and expenses 
in securing evidence. Of course the defending 
elevators all had to pay most of the expenses. 

We have saved, in the last ten years, thou- 
sands of dollars to the country grain dealers 
in three major battles. First: We had the law 
changed making the manlift in the mills and 
elevators exempt from the State Code, saving 
$5 each year for each unit. Second: We won 
every suit in the Wage and Hour battles saving 
three companies alone $30,000 and establishing 
a precedent in the courts that all other suits 
that had been started or threatened in the future 
were dropped. Third: We saved at least $2,000 
per company on the twenty-five or thirty in- 
vestigated under the OPA directives. I be- 
lieve a united front making it tough going for 
the inspectors, saved many country grain deal- 
ers from investigation—C. S. Latchaw, sec’y 
Gao Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n, Defiance, 

10. 


Exterminating Weevil in 
Farm Bins 


Wichita, Kan.—Grain producers who have 
stored wheat in bins on the farm have reported 
weevil infestation recently, according to County 
Agricultural Agent A. H. Stephenson. He 
urged immediate examination by farmers of all 


bins so that proper steps could be taken to- 


eradicate this pest, advocating use of carbon 
bisulfide. “The grain bin should be properly 
sealed and made ‘virtually airtight,” he said. 
“For every 1,000-bu. bin, three gallons of 
carbon bisulfide should be used. Thrust a 
burlap sack at arm’s length into the wheat and 
,overturn the open bottles downward into the 
~ wheat. Then get out and close the door. Carbon 
bisulfide, which changes from liquid to gaseous 
form, is both poisonous and explosive. Keep 
fire and cigarettes away and avoid using electric 
switches in the bin. After the bin has been 
closed 36 to 48 hours, air it out for 24 hours 
before re-entering.”——_G.M.H. 


O. P. A. Enforcement 


GILBERT, IA.—The Gilbert Co-operative 
Co. was penalized $900 for violating the price 
control law, on corn. 

MONDAMIN, IA.—The Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Co. paid the Government $960 for above 
ceiling corn transactions. 

POCAHONTAS, IA.—The West View 
Grain Co. paid the Government $5,100 for 
selling grain above the ceiling. 

GREENWOOD, NEB.—Emmet A. Landon 
paid the Government $1,500 in damages for 
over ceiling sales of five cars of corn. 

NICKERSON, KAN.—The Moorman Feed 
& Seed Co. is charged by the O.P.A. with 
having violated regulations in the purchase of 
grain.—P. J. P. 

CERESCO, NEB.—Wyette W. Moyer paid 
$600 damages to the Government for sales of 
two cars of corn at prices higher than the 
O.P.A. maximum. 

DANVERS, ILL.—The Farmers Elevator 
Co. paid $430.48 to the U. S. treasury in an 
out of court settlement for over-ceiling sales 
of oats on Apr. 17, 1946. , 

PICKRELL, NEB.—The O.P.A. asks judg- 
ment against the Pickrell Farmers Elevator 
Co. for $15,905.31 treble damages for over- 
ceiling sales of processed grain. 

HOPEDALE, ILL.—No intentional violation 
of the law was charged by the Government in 
collecting $413.83 from Railsback Bros. for 
over-ceiling sales of oats and corn in April, 


1946. 


New Officers New York State 
~ Seed Ass'n 


The New York State Seed Ass’n met at 
Albany Oct. 14 and elected Holmes Bloomer 
pres., Chas. Keegan vice pres., and Geo. Weaver 
sec’y-treas. The new executive committee is 
composed of Geo. Gardner, Lyman White, 
Gustav Herbst and A. W. Banfield. 
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Fertilizer Makes the Crop 


Continued cropping over a long period of 
years removes from the soil the elements nec- 
essary to growth, and yields fall off. ; 

A ‘scientific test of the land will disclose 
whether there is needed manure, lime, nitrogen, 
phosphorus or potassium. As the last three 
named are likely to be the first to be depleted 
manufacturers supply them in the form of what 
is known as commercial fertilizer. 

The cheapest way to get nitrogen is from the 
air above the land. Above each acre are 
70,000,000 pounds of free nitrogen in the atmos- 
phere. This can be captured by growing 
leguminous crops to be plowed under, the proc- 
ess being aided by inoculants. 

Purchased nitrogen comes as nitrate of soda, 
sulphate of ammonia, dried blood or steamed 
bone. 

Phosphorus comes from the bones of animals 
or deposits of phosphate rock or furnace slag. 

The potash mines of Germany have been the 
chief sources of potassium. 

In describing commercial fertilizer agricul- 
tural scientists refer to the proportions of phos- 
phoric acid, nitrogen and potash by numerals 
representing the number of pounds in 100 pounds, 
thus 3 per cent phosphoric acid, 12 per cent 
nitrogen and 12 per cent potash, is kown as 
3-12-12. 

The extraordinary difference that fertilizer 
makes on corn is shown in the engraving here- 
with, for which we are indebted to the Wiscon- 
sin Agricultural Experiment Station. 

The picture shows corn grown in Barron 
County during 1945, the year of soft corn. The 
immature ears on the left were grown on land 
receiving lime and manure only. The filled-out 
ones came from a plot treated with 150 pounds 
of 3-12-12 to the acre, in the hill, plus lime 
and manure. 


New Officers of Cereal 
Institute 


At the recent annual meeting of the Cereal 
Institute of America held at Chicago the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Pres., John S. 
Campbell, Minneapolis; vice-pres., Earle J. 
Freeman of the Kellogg Co.; sec’y., Walter 
R. Barry of General Mills, and treas., Donald 
D. B. Louri of the Quaker Oats Co. 

Andrew Duncan was renamed managing 
director. 

The Institute was formed in 1941 by leading 
cereal manufacturers for research on nutrition 
and health.—P.J.P. 


The Immature Ears at the Left Were Grown on La 
The Filled-Out Ones at the Right Came from a Plot Treated With 14 


nd Receiving Lime and Manure Only. 
50 Pounds of 3-12-12 to the 


Acre in the Hill, Plus Lime and Manure. 
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A New, All-Steel Electric Motor 


By F. C. Rusuine, Buffalo, N. Y., manager 
motor engineering of Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation. 


_ Major improvements in design and construc- 
tion of the widely used induction motor, pio- 
neered 58 years ago by Nicola Tesla, should 
not logically be expected. Usually after such 
a time any device reaches a stage in its evolu- 
tion where changes relate only to detail. 

However, this year a new alternating-current 
motor makes its appearance which represents a 
sudden advance above the normal rate of prog- 
ress. This motor, known as the Life-Line, is 
more than 35 per cent smaller in size than. its 
predecessor. The reduced size has been accom- 
plished without sacrifice of electrical properties. 

Starting torques have been increased as much 
as 134 per cent per lb. of motor and maximum 
torques increased as much as 116 per cent per 
lb. of motor. High efficiencies and power fac- 
tors are maintained. The appearance is certainly 
much improved and, perhaps even more impor- 
tant these days, maintenance requirements are 
materially decreased. 

Specifically the bearings will need no attention 
for at least five years. Shock resistance is 
increased many-fold. Vibration and noise have 
been reduced to new low limits. Fewer insula- 
tion burn-outs will be experienced because of 
_new features in insulating materials and im- 
proved winding techniques. In short, this newest 
squirrel-cage motor takes its place with four or 
five other peaks of progress in motor history. 

Intensive engineering development and re- 
search, based on years of experience, have been 
applied to the use of new materials, new methods, 
new processes, and new tools in developing this 
motor. Even a large new factory in a new 
location has been purchased for its production. 
Everything possible has been done to create 
a truly new motor. 


THE USE OF STEEL instead of the more 
conventional cast iron makes this motor strong- 
er. Its use is not entirely new; however, in 
this motor the novelty is that the structural 
steel sections are as thick as they would be if 
made from cast iron. Normal inclinations are 
to use thinner sections of steel than cast iron, 
and frequently steel motors have been justly 
classed as sheet-steel motors. 


Shock resistance of steel is much greater than 
cast iron as became evident during the war 
when use of cast iron on naval vessels became 
taboo because of its low shock resistance. Steel 
motors had to be developed and much experience 
was obtained in their use. Thus the war ex- 
perience is reflected in a peacetime motor of 
marked increase in shock resistance and rug- 
gedness. 


The use of steel has resulted in a smaller 
size. In motors, minimum clearances must be 
maintained between windings and grounded 
parts of the frame. Since dimensions of formed 
steel parts can be held more accurately than 
those in iron castings, allowances for large 
variation in cast iron do not have to be made. 
This may amount to a saving of one-quarter 
inch on a 10 inch diameter or length. 


SIZE IS ALSO REDUCED by an improved 
engineered cooling system. Losses in a motor 
are inherent and are dissipated in the form of 
heat. Temperature rise beyond a certain point 
is not allowable because of detrimental effects 
on electrical insulation and the heat must be 
carried away from the motor. Most of it 1s 
transferred to air blown over the hot surfaces. 
Much more air passes thru this motor than 
through its predecessor, thus permitting the 
reduction in size of the cooling surfaces while 
adequately maintaining temperature limits. 

The open-protected machine is 83 per cent as 
large in diameter and 94 per cent as long or 
a saving of 35 per cent of the volume of last 
year’s machines. The new _ totally-enclosed 
motor is 83 per cent as large in diameter and 
82 per cent as long, saving 44 per cent of 
the volume of its predecessor. (Standardized 


> 


NEMA dimensions have been maintained), 
These drastic reductions in size have been 
accompanied by improvements in electrical and 
mechanical performance. Size reduction has 
resulted largely from elimination of superfluous 
cast iron. Sizes of electrical working parts 
have remained substantially the same. 


SMOOTH, QUIET OPERATION has been 
accomplished by careful engineering and thru 
precision manufacture. Bracket-bearing bores 
and frame fits are machined in one set-up on 
a multiple-head machine. Bearing fits are later 
qualified and are checked with a precision air 
gage. 


THE SEVERE TEST FOR, DUST RE- 
SISTANCE is illustrated in the engraving 
herewith. The ability of the fan-cooled Life- 
Line motor to withstand abrasive dust is being 
proved by test at the Buffalo plant of Westing- 
house. Motors under test are_inclosed in a 
dust-tight chamber and driven at 1800 r.p.m. 
for 8 hours out of each 24. Every 20 seconds 
during the 24-hour period a 5 second blast of 
air stirs the abrasive dust which is composed 
of equal portions of 600, 400 and 250 mesh 
emery dust. Motors cool to room temperature 
during overnight shutdown, and convection 
currents result that tend to carry dust to motor 
interior. At end of three-week period, motors 
are removed, torn down and inspected for dust 
penetration into windings and bearings. 

Probably for the first time in the industry 
has a company had the unusual opportunity of 
designing a completely new motor and planning 
its manufacture in a new factory designed for 
large scale production. 


Large Attendance at Western 
Meeting 


Over 400 were present when Pres. Elmer 
Sexauer called to order the 47th fall meeting 
of the Western Seedsmen’s Ass’n in the Hotel 
President at Kansas City Oct. 11 and 12. 

Stanley Folsom, pres. of the American Seed 
Trade Ass’n, described his recent trip to Den- 
mark as official agent of the U.S.D.A. to the 
meeting of the Emergency Economic Council. 

The address of Pres. Sexauer is published 
elsewhere. 


Two, New Steel 


Electric Motors Being Tested in 
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Trouble in Russia 


When Russia socialized her agriculture, with 
fixed prices, controlled acreages, delivery quo- 
tas and collectivization of her small farms, 
some experts predicted that not many years 
would pass before higher yields and economies 
in production costs would enable cheap Soviet 
wheat to flood the world’s markets. That this 
did not happen in the 20 years which elapsed 
between the two wars was not generally con- 
nected with a failure of the system. Accord- 
ing to the official crop returns there were, in 
fact, very substantial increases in production 
and we were asked to assume that, apart from 
the relatively small quantities of grain export- 
ed, the increases were devoted to raising the 
diet of the people above the low standards of 
Czarist days. If it did appear that output 
per man was notably less than in America and 
Canada, we could perhaps attribute this to the 
length of time required to mechanize so back- 
ward an agriculture. Russia, we were assured, 
would catch up eventually. 

But all is not well on some of these col- 
lective farms. Last week, Moscow broadcast 
a decree “dealing with various infringements 
of the Statute of Collective Farms in the 
Soviet Union” and ordering prosecutions. Ac- 
cording to the “Pravda” the infringements have 
taken the form of “wrong allocations of labor 
days, plundering of collective farm property, 
etc.” It is alleged that common collective 
farm lands have been seized by various organi- 
zations and persons “under the guise of cre- 
ating all kinds of subsidiary enterprises on the 
collective farm lands and individual gardens 
for workers and employees.” Party leaders 
have been ordered to return the seized lands 
to the collective farms. 

Russia obviously has her troubles. No doubt 
the system of collectivization has come to stay, 
but it may have been over-rated. It is possible 
that the official figures of production during 
the inter-war years were exaggerated and that 
the smallness of the exports compared with 
Czarist days provided a better guide to the 
success of the farming system than we have 
been led to believe. A system which makes 
too little provision for the self-expression and 
enterprise of the individual may, indeed, never 
realize the results which the planners and the 
theorists predict—Corn Trade News? 


An Atmosphere of Abrasive Dust 
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Reports on the acreage, condition and yield 
of grain and field seeds are always welcome. 
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Sutton, Neb., Oct. 24.—Corn crop in this ter- 
ritory is better than early estimates.—Bixbey 
Non-Stock Co-op. Co., F. L. Gray, mgr. 


Ponca City, Okla., Oct. 24—The condition of 
the large acreage of wheat sown here is good 
in spite of the continued dry weather. Mung 
bean crop here was failure this season.—Mitchell 
Elevator. 

Lafayette, Ind.—Hoosier wheat growers are 
in for a fight against the Hessian fly, the most 
persistent enemy of wheat and rye, according 
to Professor J. J. Favis, head of the entomology 
department of Purdue University.—W. B. C. 


Miami, Fla.—The State Prison Farm at Belle 
Glade already has harvested 140,000 pounds of 
rice so far this year and a second crop now is 
in the making. This probably will be the total 
amount that will be available to the state in- 
stitutions this year.—P. J. P. 


Emporia, Kan.—A soybean harvest far ex- 
ceeding prospects was nearing completion Oct. 
15 and the Kansas Soybean Mills was operating 
its processing plant on a 24-hour, 7-day basis, to 
handle a quarter million bushels of beans.— 
Peer. 


Newton, Ill.—The 1946 soybean crop of Jasper 
County, the finest ever produced, is expected to 
bring between $1,500,000 and $2,000,000 into the 
county. This is based on an estimated acreage 
of between 35,000 and 40,000 and an estimated 
average yield of 22 bus. to the acre.—P. J. P. 


Winnipeg, Man.—J. Ansel Anderson, chief 
chemist of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
Grain -Research Laboratory, has prepared a 
map of western Canada showing the areas hav- 
ing different percentages of protein in the 1946 
crop of hard red spring wheat. The average 
protein is 14.2 per cent. In 1945 it- was 13.8 
per cent. 


Baton Rouge, La., Oct. 15.—This year’s Loui- 
siana rice crop is one of the largest on record, 
the USDA crop reporting service said today. 
The yield indicated as of Oct. 1 was 21,791,000 
bus., or 38.5 bus. per acre, a crop that would be 
exceeded only by those of 1945, 1942 and 1920. 
Indicated™ United States production is nearly 
70,000,000 bus.—P. J. P. 


Des Moines, Ia.—Rains have slowed down the 
harvesting of soybeans in Iowa but the harvest 
was resumed in mid-October on a large scale. 
Quite a number of farmers are reporting yields 
of 30 bus. to the acre, while more fertile soils 
are yielding up to 40 bus. Elevator operators 
report that the quality is excellent. The ceiling 
price on top quality beans was $2.25 a bushel. 
—P. J. P. 


Trenton, N. J.—New Jersey has produced an- 
other near-record crop of grains and forage 
crops and a report by the State Department of 
Agriculture reveals that farmers will have har- 
vested about 11,000,000 bus. of grain and about 
500,000 tons of hay. Corn is now maturing and 
will probably produce more than 8,000,000 bus. 
The wheat production is placed at 1,500,000 bus. 
Oats may reach 1,210,000 bus.—P. J. P. 


Great Bend, Kan.—Because of tons of silt 
which settled on wheat land along the flooding 
Wet Walnut Creek in Barton and Rush Coun- 
ties, thousands of acres of wheat will have to 
be replanted. This will present a problem be- 
cause it will be a couple of weeks before the 
land becomes dry enough to work. Much newly 
planted alfalfa land also was washed under by 
the unprecedented flood that raged along 
streams in many parts of southwestern Kan- 
sas.—G. M. H. 


Wynne, Ark.—Harvesting of a 26,000-acre rice 
crop in Cross County, rapidly becoming one of 
the leading rice producing areas in the state, 
was moving forward rapidly on Oct. 24, but ele- 
vator men said the peak would not be reached 
for another week or more because of the large- 
ness of the crop. A 325,000-acre crop will. be 
harvested throughout Eastern Arkansas. This 
year’s acreage west of Crowley’s Ridge shows a 
big gain over the 283,000 acres planted in 1945, 
but-is still far short of the intended goal. Rice 
growers blame wet weather and other unfavor- 
ie Spore during the planting season.— 
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Colfax, Wash., Oct. 21.—Whitman County 
farmers are asked to seed a minimum of 481,- 
000 acres of wheat in ’47, approximately the 
same as this year’s acreage.—F. K. H. 


Little Rock, Ark.—Indications point to an 
Arkansas rice crop of 15,360,000 bus. this year, 
nearly more than a million bushels more than 
last year’s production, according to the Arkan- 
sas crop reporting service. The rice harvest is 
in full swing in most areas now.—P. J. P. . 


Mitchell, Neb., Oct. 25.—Farmers who sol 
their great northern beans for $8.25 a cwt. are 
feeling like the corn farmers when the price 
went up 30c a bushel, for beans today are llc 
and 12c a pound, all done in 2 weeks. Potatoes 
are a good crop but the expense of digging al- 
most eats up all the crop is worth.—Mitchell 
Elevator. 


Grandview, Ind.—The yield of corn in the 
Ohio River bottoms is exceedingly good this 
season. The soybean yield is as good, if not 
better than last year. Farmers in Spencer 
County are sowing the usual acreage of wheat. 
Mill feed is in good*demand and prices are 
firm. Many farmers in this section of the state 
are planning to raise poultry on a larger scale 
during the coming year.—W. B. C. 


Madras, Ore., Oct. 21.—Seeding of fall wheat 
is well under way in Jefferson County. County 
Agent R. A. Hunt states that the acreage for 
’47 will be slightly under the 33,000 acres in 
wheat here in ’46; 75 per cent of the county’s 
grain acreage will be seeded this fall. The de- 
crease in the coming year’s acreage will be due 
to land being withdrawn from grain to be pre- 
pared for delivery of water from the Jefferson 
water Conservancy district.—F. K. H. 


Freeport, Ill., Oct. 21.—I believe we have in 
this county, the largest crop of corn ever pro- 
duced; a good crop of fine quality oats also was 
secured so I am inclined to think that the gov- 
ernment estimate on crops in America is prob- 
ably right. In view of the forecast, prices on 
corn and oats paid on the Chicago market are 
very high, and I believe eventually values will 
be decidedly lower. Quite a lot of excitement in 
the soybean market the other day. We had a 
car on the market which sold at $3 net Chi- 
cago.—H. A. Hillmer, The H. A. Hillmer Co. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Average protein of 2,483 
cars of wheat tested during September by the 
Kansas City office of the Kansas State grain 
inspection department was 11.48 per cent and 
2,602 cars tested by Missouri averaged 11.49 per 
cent. The total of 5,085 cars tested by both de- 
partments averaged 11.49 per cent protein, com- 
pared with 11.08 per cent on 5,534 in Sept., 1945. 
A market average of 11.52 per cent protein is 
shown on the total inspections at Kansas City 
so far for the crop year of 32,675 cars, compared 
with 11.18 per cent on 40,551 cars in the corre- 
sponding three months of the previous crop year. 


Winchester, Ind., Oct. 25.—Drove into Michi- 
gan last week on some business. Farmers were 
picking corn, wheat sowing was well under 
way, acres and acres of it up and they had just 
had a heavy rain a day or two before I got 
there and said that would bring all the wheat 
up that had been sowed and there was very 
little yet to be sown. Went up as far north as 
Port Huron. I was surprised at the amount of 
soybeans yet to combine, and it is so yet in 
this part of the country, there are quite a few 
soybeans to combine. We handled three-fourths 
of a million bushels of beans last year, we will 
handle pretty near that many this year.—Good- 
rich Bros. Co., P. E. Goodrich, Pres. 


Decatur, Ill., Oct. 26.—After weeks of sun- 
shine, last week the state was covered with a 
good rain which was very beneficial to grass 
and seeded grains. More rain and considerable 
cloudy weather this week. Temperature range 
was 37 to 79 degrees. The moisture was won- 
derful for wheat seedings. Some producers 
seeded wheat after soybeans were harvested; 
this practice is somewhat larger than last year. 
Some seeding is still underway in areas tha 
held back due to dry soil conditions. Corn pick- 
ing has been delayed by rains and cloudy 
weather which has slowed up the drying proc- 
ess. A few are picking and cribbing their corn, 
altho in most cases the moisture is much too 
high to pile up corn and be assured of keeping 
safely. The Illinois corn crop is estimated at 
515,508,000 bus., the largest ever produced in 
the State by a margin of 71,000,000 bus. The 
quality is of high feeding value, but the corn 
needs another week or two of good drying 
weather to be in condition for husking and mar- 
keting. The state yield per acre of 57 bus. com- 
pares with 45 last year, the 10-year average of 
45 and the past 5-year average of 50 bus.— 
Baldwin Elevator Co, 


Treton, Ia., Oct. 24.—Corn still wet from 25 to 
85 per cent; beans around 14 per cent. 
crop good, beans not very good quality.—Mc- 
Nally Grain Co. ~ 

Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 22.—Soil moisture 
generally is reported better than a year ago, 
and farmers are looking forward hopefully to 


_another big year in winter wheat.—Cargill Crop 


Bulletin, T. J. Totushek, editor. 


Burlington, Ia., Oct. 15.—Practically all corn © 


is safe from frost, well matured and drying for 
safe cribbing. Iowa crop this season is largest 
on record.—Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
Co. 


Omaha, Neb., Oct. 15.—About 97 per cent of 
the fall winter wheat has been sown. Heavy 
rainfall im central portion of state delayed 
seeding somewhat. Present soil moisture supply 
is excellent and wheat is getting a fine start.— 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co. 


Springfield, Ill, Oct. 15.—With favorable 
weather corn has dried out nicely and is prac- 
tically all safe from frost damage. Crop is ex- 
ceedingly heavy and may surpass somewhat 
estimate given in our last crop report. Prog- 
ress of beans grown tributary to CB&Q has 
been very good and is, for the most part, safe 
from frost damage. Harvest about 50 per cent 
completed and yield has been good.—Chicago 
Burlington & Quincy R.R. Co. 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 15.—For the Province as 
a whole the average yield per acre of late crops 
is now estimated as follows, with the 1945 yields 
in brackets—dry beans 18.0 bus. (13.0 bus.); 
soya beans 19.0 bus. (18.3 bus.); buckwheat 22.0 
bus. (19.9 bus.); mixed grains 44.8 bus (35.5 
bus.); corn for husking, shelled, 41.6 bus. (45.0 
bus.); fodder corn, 8.138 tons (7.70 tons).—S. H. 
H. Symons, B. Comm., F. S. S., Ontario Dept. 
of Agr. 


Topeka, Kan., Oct. 23.—The survey showed 
the degree of saturation in the first two feet 
to be considerably greater than a year ago and 
actual moisture in the soil for plant growth is 
no doubt considerably more this year than last. 
Wheat plants over the western two-thirds of 
Kansas show an average growth of 3.3 inches 
compared with 2.5 inches at about the same 
time last fall. Plant development is good to 
excellent in most of the westérn two-thirds of 
the state.—H. L. Collins, Agr. Statistician in 
Charge. 


Stuttgart, Ark.—The rice crop this year will 
total approximately 15,360,000 bus. with a money 
value to farmers of around $33,792,000, estimated 
L. C. Carter, general manager of the Arkansas 
Rice Growers Co-operative Ass’n and the Stutt- 
gart Grain Drying Co-operative. He used gov- 
ernment. estimates as of Oct. 1 in making an 
overall survey of the rice industry in the ter- 
ritory. The money value of the crop, he esti- 
mated, on the basis of an average of $2.20 per 
bushel, returned to the farmer for his product 
delivered to the mills, prices ranging from $2 to 
$2.39 per bushel.—J. H. G. 


Success in Killing Mustard 
Weed 


A solution of only one pound of 2, 4-D in 
one ton of water (250 gallons) sprayed at a 
rate of 200 gallons an acre killed all the mus- 
tard and yellow rocket in oats at Ithaca where 
it was tried this year, reports Prof. E. Van 


Alstine of the agronomy department of Cornell 
University. 


The material was sprayed on the field when 
the oats were about four or five inches high. 

Yellow rocket, also known as winter cress, 
belongs to the same group of plants as the 
common mustard so plentiful in oat fields every 
spring. One difference is that field mustard is 
an annual plant, living only one season but 
starting the next spring from seed that lives 
long in the soil. Yellow rocket also starts from 
seed soon after the oats are sown in the spring, 
but does not produce blossoms or seed until the 
following spring. It lives thru two or more 


winters until the field is plowed or the yellow 
rocket pulled. t : 


SEATTLE, WASH.—A ton of dairy feed 
was sent to Alaska by air freight by the Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co., to get around the 
strike of the maritime union. The feed was 
loaded direct from a Centennial truck to the 
Cordova Air Line plane. 


Corn 
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Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
to country elevator and movement from interier 
points are always welcome. 
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Minier, Tlll.—The Peine Grain Co. shipped its 
first carload of the 1946 corn crop Oct. 11. It 
was sold for $1.85 per bushel on the basis of 
No. 2 corn.—P. J. P. : 


Petersburg, Il]l.—The immense amount of soy- 
beans being marketed at the McNeil Grain Co.’s 
elevator has taxed its capacity and Wilbur 
McNeil, local manager, said Oct. 8 that beans 
were being trucked to New Holland, where the 
Seger has even greater storage capacity.— 


Stuttgart, Ark.—The rice crop of Arkansas is 
now about 50 per cent harvested, according to 
latest estimates, as of Oct. 24. L. C. Carter, 
general manager of Arkansas Rice Growers 
Co-op. Ass’n, stated that the Arkansas rice 
crop is now about 50 per cent out of the fields, 
with variations of from 70 to 80 per cent out 
in some localities, and as low as 15 to 20 per 
cent in some other localities.—J. H. G. 


Mt. Vernon, Ind.—The Mt. Vernon Milling 
Co. has opened a new corn market here. Nel- 
son HE. Kelley, manager, stated the opening 
price for No. 2 white corn, the moisture con- 
tent of which must not exceed 15.5 per cent, 
will be $1.75 a bushel. There will be a one- 
cent discount for each additional one-half per 
cent moisture content above 15.5 per cent and 


below 22 per cent. Corn testing 22 percent 
moisture content will not be purchased.— 
W. B. €: 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 22.—The amount of grain 
stored in Buffalo elevators jumped from 11,458,- 
245 bus. to 16,094,644 bus. in the week ended 
Monday, a Corn Exchange Report showed. Lake 
freighters unloaded 4,064,117 bus. at Buffalo 
elevators during the week. Railroads took 986,- 
808 bus. on to east coast ports. A fleet of canal 
barges also departed for New York with 64,166 
bus. of wheat. It was the third grain shipment 
of the year on the Barge Canal from Buffalo.— 
G. E. x 

Henderson, Ky.—Harvesting western Ken- 
tucky and southern Indiana’s soy bean crop 
has begun. Long lines of farm trucks are ar- 
riving daily at the Ohio Valley Soy Bean Co- 
operative mill in this city. About 30,000 bus of 
beans are being received daily, officials re- 
ported. The mill expects to get over 700,000 
bus. of beans for its next year’s production of 
oil and soy bean meal. This will mean ap- 
proximately $1,600,000 to the mill patrons.— 
Wee B.C. 


Mt. Vernon, Ind.—The finest quality crop of 
soybeans, although not the largest crop in yield, 
harvested in Posey County, is moving to mar- 
ket at substantially increased prices. Farmers 
elevator, principal buyer of soybeans in Mt. 
Vernon, advanced ‘the price on beans to $2.90 
per bushel for No. 2 yellows and $2.70 for No. 2 
blacks, an increase of 65c per bushel. Premium 
payments, above these. quotations, .also are 
being made for beans of low moisture content.— 
Wi Ba iCt 

Madras, Ore., Oct. 21.—Jefferson County Baart 
wheat, which advanced beyond $2 per bushel 
almost immediately after harvest, has con- 
tinued to show further strengthening in price. 
Immediately following the purchase of a block 
of Baart wheat grown in the Metolius district 
by Albert Dremke, by W. R. Cook, veteran 
buyer, at a price of $2.145. Mrs. L. H. Irving 
reported also that she had just purchased grain 
grown on Agency Plain by Kenneth Dinder for 
$2.18 per bushel.—F,. K. H. 


Ottawa, Ont., Oct. 24.—The following quanti- 
ties of wheat and coarse grain were delivered 
from farms in western Canada the week ended 
Oct. 17, expressed in bushels? Wheat, except 
durum, 12,157,065; durum, 188,970; oats, 3,1438,- 
652; barley, 1,806,773; rye, 186,540; flaxseed, 118,- 
379; since Aug. 1, with like period a year ago 
shown in parentheses: Wheat, except durum, 
131,704,116 (101,046,057); durum, 4,275,547 (2,099, - 
462); oats, 29,770,239 (2,099,462); barley, 29,195,- 
701 (34,969,499); rye, 3,246,031 (1,788,897); flax- 
seed, 2,260,076 (3,000,8303).—Herbert Marshall, 
O.B.E., Dominion Statistician. 


> 


Janesville, Wis., Oet. 29.—Right now there is 
a waiting demand for all offerings of buckwheat 
at the current price basis.—Blodgett’s Buck- 
wheat Bulletin. 


Stanford, Tll.—Stanley Springer, manager of 
the Stanford Co-operative Elevator, stated 
Oct. 12 that the soybean harvest was virtually 
over. As many as 16,000 bus. a day came to 
the elevator during the peak of the combining, 
The company’s new concrete storage bin, with 
27,500 bus. capacity, was filled on the day 
Springer gave out his statement.—P. J. P. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 16.—Grain interests in 
Buffalo need approximately 2,000 boxcars to 
handle a backlog of 3,500,000 bus. of export 
grain which has piled up in recent weeks as a 
result of the severe boxcar shortage. As a 
result of the shortage stocks of grain in store 
have climbed to 11,458,245 bus. against 9,357,- 
857 the preceding week, a new high for this 
season of navigation.—G: E. T. 


Colchester, I1l.—The Colchester Processing Co. 
has purchased 150 carloads of soybeans, enough 
to last for a year’s operations. Elevators 
throughout the section are filled to overflowing 
with the bumper crop of beans. 
of the Colchester plant was authorized three 
years ago for the purpose of having the beans 
processed within the area where they are 
grown.—P— J. P. 


Winchester, Ind., Oct. 18.—Immediately upon 
the lifting of the ceiling price on beans the 
price began its “sky-rocket’’ course. One eve- 
ning the beans were bringing $2.36% basis 11 
per cent moisture and the next morning they 
jumped to $2.75 and we heard of trades being 
made of $3 per bushel. Soybean meal went to 
$90 per ton. We're wondering what the grower 
who sold beans for $2.25 was thinking. Ap- 
proximately three-fourths of the crop has been 
harvested. At the same time corn was dropping 
10c per bushel in three days.—Goodrich Bros. 
Co., .C. C. Barnes; Exec. V. Pres. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The commercial elevators of 
Buffalo, which were almost empty a month ago, 
were in danger of becoming clogged during the 
week of Oct. 20 before the close of navigation 
because of the car shortage. This shortage 
handicapped railroads in shipments of export 
grains to the Hastern Seaboard. Reports on 
that date indicated that stocks in store aggre- 
gated more than 17,000,000 bus., within 10,000,- 
000 bus. of capacity. Im the week ending Oct. 
21, the gain in stocks exceeded 5,000,000 bus. 
At that rate it was predicted that the elevators 
would be filled to capacity before mid-Novem- 
ber, with probably three weeks of shipping re- 
maining, before lake ships tie up for the win- 
ter.—P. J. P. : 


Duluth, Minn.—A recent order by the ODT 
barring U. S. vessels from carrying Canadian 
grain, except from Ft. William to Duluth— 
Superior, has been rescinded. Prohibition against 
Canadian shipments was said to be necessary 
because of a shortage of U. S. vessels needed 
to move grain in this country before winter 
closes lake navigation. Instead a system of 
permits will be used. In the past several 
weeks, Duluth-Superior received 2,300,000 bus. 
of Canadian barley, which will be re-shipped 
by rail to maltsters in various points in this 
country. Duty was paid on all but one cargo. 
Because of a lack of bulk freighters to trans- 
port grain to eastern terminals lake shipping 
up to Oct. 18 was down to a slow pace. After 
that conditions eased a bit with more boats 
reporting for cargoes, estimated movement of 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 bus., but whether this 
spurt will preve to continue or just a flash in 
the pan remains to be seen. Lake navigation 
will come to a close in'about a month and a 
half; after that time all grains must be shipped 
by rail requiring many cars in order to move 
any considerable amount at’ much higher cost. 
So far on the crop both receipts and shipping 
volume has been disappointing. A rush of cars 
promised producing area has not materialized 
and shipping has lagged. Nevertheless grain 
stocks which a short time ago were down to a 
minimum have been built up standing at 24,836, - 
000 bus. Oct. 19 and compares with 31,238,000 
held in store same time in 1945.—F. G. C. 


RESEARCH on production of synthetic liq- 
uid motor fuels from farm residues has moved 
another step toward final evaluation, with De- 
partment of Agriculture scientists starting oper- 
ation of a new semi-works plant at Peoria, Ill. 


Construction ~ 
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Wheat Order Restrictions 
Amended > 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
amended War Food Order 144 to permit (1) 
the selling of wheat by mixed feed manufac- 
turers, (2) the use of “non-milling”’ quality 
wheat in the mixture of grains for sale as an 
ingredient in the manufacture of mixed feeds, 
and (3) the unrestricted delivery of flour by 
a miller to owned or controlled subsidiaries 
within the over-all 85 per cent restriction’ on 
the production of flour for domestic distribu- 
tion. 

These activities had been restricted by WFO 
144, as amended. Today’s action in removing 
the restrictions is contained in WFO 144, 
Amendment 18, effective Oct. 18, 1946. 


Growing Importance of 
Soybean Crop 


By WHITNEY EASTMAN, pres.. Chemical 
Division of General Mills, Inc., before 
American Soybean Ass’n. 


It is quite evident that there is a new eco- 
nomic and political philosophy developing in 
this country in relation to world trade. A 
growing feeling persists that we should buy 
from our sister nations the things they can 
produce cheaper and better than we can in 
order to balance the world trade ledger. Flax- 
seed and/or linseed oil may well fit into this 
category. There are four other countries which 
are large producers of flaxseed—i.e., Argen- 
tina, Russia, India and China. All of these 
four countries canj produce flaxseed - much 
cheaper than we can produce it in the United 
States. Flaxseed can be grown economically 
in these countries in competition with other 
farm crops, whereas, it cannot be grown in 
competition with other crops in the United 
States without subsidy, insurance or bonus of 
one sort or another. 

It is a strange agronomic phenomenon that 
flax should grow as a very clean crop in the 
other great flaxseed producing areas of the 
world and yet here in the United States it 
is probably the most weed-infested of all do- 
mestic farm crops. It is without doubt this 
weed menace that makes flax an unprofitable 
crop in the United States, and this problem 
should first be solved if we are to count on 
flaxseed as an economic oilseed crop in our 
national pattern. If all the economic factors 
are counted and evaluated, it might be a lot 
cheaper for the taxpayer and the consumer if 
we produce more soybeans and less flaxseed and 
provide the vehicle for our protective coating 
materials from the chemical derivatives of soy- 
bean oil. 

It seems evident—in fact almost conclusive— 
that the soybean industry is destined to remain 
our major oilseed industry in the United States. 
We must, however, develop a national long- 
range program, giving full recognition to the 
fact that the soybean crop has a rightful place 
in our agricultural and national economy. Gov- 
ernment, industry and agriculture must join 
hands in a concerted effort to develop the in- 
dustry along sound lines, permitting natural 
economic laws to function unobstructed, and 
restraining all political or partisan interests 
from interference with the natural growth of 
the industry. 

We must command our full resources and 
skills in promoting technological development, 
scientific research and mechanical invention as 
a means of broadening the markets for our 
finished products. The economic pattern of 
the industry is sound, the broad utility of the 
products of the industry has been acknowl- 
edged, but the future of the industry will be 


just what we make it. 
ao 


QUAKER OATS CO. net income increased 
to $6,471,051, or $7.71 a share, in the fiscal 
year ended June 30 from $5,401,431, or $6.16 a 
share in the preceding year. 
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British Social Party Taking Over 
Canadian Wheat Industry 


The extraordinary wheat agreement between 
the labor government of Great Britain and the 
Canadian government officials violates so many 
sound rules of economics that it can be under- 
stood only as a means adopted by the collec- 
tivists who are taking over the industries of 
Britain to reduce the wheat growers of the 
Prairie Provinces to the condition of serfdom 
now imposed on the tillers of the soil in Russia. 

A just estimate of the Anglo-Canadian wheat 
contract was made in the address by Geo. S. 
Mathieson, president, at the recent annual 
meeting of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. He 
said: 

The terms of the contract are known to you 
all and you will agree that it is a unique docu- 
ment. The quantity involved is approximately 
fifty per cent above the pre-war sales of Cana- 


dian wheat to the United Kingdom and it per- , 


mits the United Kingdom to resell any portion 
of its purchase at any price even in competition 
with direct offerings of Canadian wheat to 
other customer nations. It also gives the 
United Kingdom the right to call for additional 
quantities on the same terms and all this at a 
price at least 50c per bushel below current 
world values. While it has been generally 
known for some months that the matter was 
being discussed the impression existed that the 
initiative came from the Canadian Government. 
The idea, however, seemed so unsound economi- 
cally that it was generally felt that the British 
_ with their genius for trading would be slow to 
fall in line. There seems to be some ground 
for apparent reluctance on the British side as 
the idea was first mooted towards the end of 
last year. It has also been rumored that the 
British finally consented on the ground that the 
Canadian effort during the war had been such 
that the United Kingdom could hardly do any- 
thing else but agree. It seems more probable 
that the plan finally fitted the socialistic ideas 
of the present British Government, especially 
since they had gone in for bulk buying of 
cotton. 


However, returning to the contract itself, I 
think I voice the opinion of all members that 
it was a distinct breach of faith, contrary to 
the terms of the Atlantic Charter and to the 
avowed aims of the United Nations*in the 
direction of international trade to all of which 
the Canadian Government subscribed. 


It puts the stamp of avproval on governments 
in business and is bound to suggest to other 
nations that they should consider whether or 
not self interest should require them to adopt 
a similar line of action in wheat or any other 
commodity or product. 


It brings commerce and economics into the 
realm of politics and political expediency, and 
there are not lacking those who suspect that 
political expedience was the prime motive be- 
hind this deal. 


IT IS MONOPOLY of the worst type. It 
places in the hands of a few government off- 
cials, no matter how sincere and honest these 
may be, full power to handle the huge business 
of Canada from the farmer to the consumer at 
home and the importer abroad without refer- 
ence to parliament or the electorate. 


In order to make sure of being able to deliver 
the goods the Government is forced to compel 
the farmer to deliver his wheat to the govern- 
ment Wheat Board and it denies to the farmer 
the right to sell it to anyone else which after 
all is national socialism against which we have 
been fighting so hard for six years. 

It envisages holding back stocks equal to 
say 50 per cent of the following year’s com- 
mitments in case a short crop is in sight. 


IT PORTENDS CONTROL and compul- 
sory reduction of acreage should surpluses pile 
up, and the holding back deliveries of wheat 
from the farm should movement to terminal 
points get ahead of the export movement. 

It generates suspicions among about sixty 


other customer nations that this “dumping” of 
a large portion of Canada’s exportable surplus 
to one customer will affect the price they will 
be asked to pay, assuming that there is a further 
surplus. 

These sixty or more customer nations will 
have little or nothing to guide them as to the 
fairness of the price the government may set. 
In an open market in which the world trades 
they know that the price they pay at any time 
is the actual current price governed by world 
conditions. It is the only yardstick which so 
far has been discovered. : 

Bulk selling in general, however, tends to 
create a buyer’s market in times of normal or 
abnormal world exportable surpluses. There is 
only one seller; buyers know this and that the 
exportable surplus must be sold before another 
crop arrives. They can therefore be more pa- 
tient and less competitive in their bids, buying 
only for immediate needs in the full knowledge 
that they can get their requirements at any time. 
This slows up the demand, the surplus is slow 
in being reduced, and the seller tries to stimulate 
demand by lowering the price. Acceptance of 
lower bids suggests a willingness to sell at 
lower prices still and the merry game goes on. 

It cannot be expected that other wheat ex- 
porting countries will take quietly this filling 
up of the heaviest buyer with Canadian wheat. 
Present urgent need for food in many parts of 
the world may not take this problem so evident, 
but the contract has four years to run, and by 
the time the present urgent demand is filled, ag- 
gressive competition by these other wheat ex- 
porting countries may cause Canada to lose 
some if not many of the sixty or more customer 
nations which she has presently outside of the 
United Kingdom. 

Finally, a deal like this tends over a period 
to sour relations between buyer and seller as 
future trend of world prices must favor one or 
the other. 


INDEFENSIBLE.—It is a contract which 
cannot in honesty be defended on grounds of 
ethics, economic wisdom, or plain common 
sense. One wonders at what prices and on 
what terms our other national resources would 
be “dumped” if the government did branch out 
in lumber, pulp, fisheries, minerals or other 
sources of national wealth. 


It would have seemed incredible that such 
action would happen to this Canada of ours. 
But it has happened, and until employers and 
employees, producers and consumers become 
alive to the threat that it suggests to any form 
of business enterprise or employment, until an 
enlightened public opinion is roused at the 
thought of this tyrannical playing with the live- 
lihood and destinies of Canadian citizens, and 
makes its voice heard in the council halls of the 
nation there is nothing to prevent a government 
from continuing to make a mockery of 
democracy. 


Decontrol of Flour 


A petition of the Flour Milling Industry 
Advisory Committee of the Office of Price 
Administration to decontrol prices of wheat 
flour, semolina and farina was denied Oct. 4 
by Robert H. Shields, administrator of the 
Production and Marketing Administration on 
the ground that, because world import require- 
ments of wheat exceed exportable world sup- 
plies by more than 35 per cent, “these prod- 
ucts must be considered in short supply.” 

G. S. Kennedy, vice-chairman of milling in- 
dustry advisory committee, asserted that depart- 
ment of agriculture wheat statistics do not jus- 
tify the statement of Robert H. Shields on 
Oct. as in denying flour decontrol plea that 
world import requirements now exceed export- 
able world supplies by more than 35 per cent. 
Mr. Kennedy said the decrease in estimates 
for world wheat production are off only 39 
million bus. from August. 


Flour and bread were decontrolled effective 
at midnight Oct. 23, together with all foods 
except rice, sugar, molasses and syrups. 


’ that on arrival at 
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Made Draft on Empty Car 


Willard Barry, doing business as Weston 
Feed Mill, is defendant in a suit for $1,725.59 
brought by the Union Pacific Railroad Co., at 
Lincoln, Neb., alleging Barry ordered a car 
for shipment of corn to an eastern point and 
destination the car was 
found to be empty. 

Barry’s draft for $1,491 was paid by the con- 
signee to get possession of the car; and the 
railroad company reimbursed the consignee, its 
station aeent, apparently, having issued the 
B/L without looking into the car. 


Termination of Controls 


Over Corn 


Immediate termination of controls over pur- 
chase and use of corn and other feed grains 
by feed manufacturers, feeders, food manufac- 
turers, and dry and wet processors, and of all 
restrictions on distribution and use of protein 
meal and soybeans, has been announced by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. Pro- 
tein meal set-asides also were terminated. 


The controls on corn were instituted last 
April in WFO 145 to conserve supplies of 
grain, and on protein meal last January in 
WFO 9 to obtain better distribution and pre- 
vent shortages in important livestock feeding 
areas. 

Recent action follows the Department’s over- 
all program to discontinue controls on agri- 
cultural products as early as possible. 


Small Brewers’ Quotas of Grain 


Increased 


The United States Department of Agriculture 
has increased grain quotas of small brewers 
who use the minimum quota provided for each 
three-month quota period from 180,000 pounds 
to 225,000 pounds. Such minimum quotas are 
also provided for any person desiring to in- 
itiate or resume brewing operations. 

This action was taken through an amend- 
ment to War Food Order 66 which restricts 
the use of grain by brewers. 


For the breweries now in operation, the 
amendment provides an increase in total grain 
usage of about 10,000 bus. per month. AI- 
though minimum quotas have been a part of the 
order since it was instituted July 26, 1943, the 
amendment for the first time proves quotas for 
persons desiring to initiate or resume brewing 
operations. 


Meeting of Ohio Farmers 
Grain Dealers Ass'n 


Nearly 200 country grain dealers and grain 
buyers attended an interesting and instructive 
meeting at Toledo, O., Sept. 30 at the call of 
the Ohio Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n, in the 
hall of the Board of Trade. 


C. S. Latchaw, sec’y of the association, told 
members he surveyed 40 counties last week 
and corn crop yields indicate a banner year. 
The soybean crop will be lighter this year be- 
cause of acreage decreases on northwest Ohio 
farms he said, adding that a slump in yield of 
5 to 15 bus. an acre is probable. 


Samuel L. Rice, Metamora, O., past president 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers Nat’l Ass’n, told 
the grain and feed dealers that shippers will 
weather unsettled economic conditions if they 
avoid long-range contracts and anticipation 
sales. He predicted dealers would distribute 
5,000,000,000 bus. of grain this year throughout 
the nation. 


Other speakers at the meeting included 
Harry Lee, Ohio Farmers Grain & Supply Gos 
Fostoria, who discussed Office of Price Ad- 
ministration retail mark-ups on feeds and feed 
ingredients; Harry Tefft, Toledo, representa- 
tive of the Association of American Railroads, 
who said the boxcar shortage probably would 
become even more acute. 
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Reports of new elevators, feed mills, Improvements; changes in firms; fires, Gaateniog: accidents and deaths are pollcited! 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock, Ark—Harry King Cochran, 57, 
pres. of H. K. Cochran Co., grain concern, 
died in St. Vincent’s' Infirmary Oct. 17—P. J. P. 


Stuttgart, Ark—Hollice Taylor Edwards, 58, 
who had been associated with the Arkansas Rice 
Growers’ Co-operative Assn. for a number of 
years, died Oct. 19.—P. J. P 

Batesville, Ark.—A fire at the Batesville Mill- 
ing Co. plant Oct. 17 caused a loss estimated at 
$13,500. Porter Bone, manager of the company, 
said 1,600 bus. of po and 1,200 bus. of oats 
were destroyed.—P. J. P 


‘Caraway, AGT puis Jeski, 33, was found 
smothered to death in a seed house of the Paul 
Downs Gin, Oct. 18. He had gone to the plant 
to load cotton seed on a large truck and it is 
believed that some of the seed became caked 
around the walls, and when he went into the 
seed house to push it down, lost his balance and 
fell into it—P. J. P 

Stuttgart, Ark—The Farmers’ Elevator Co. 
elevator and seed cleaning plant has been sold 
to Ted H. Muller of DeWitt and Percy Oak- 
smith of Stuttgart, who also operate the Pioneer 
Seed Farms. This plant is said to have been 
the first seed cleaning plant built in Arkansas. 
It has been operated the last two years by a 
group of farmers with Garland Simpson in 
charge as manager.—P. J. P. 

Dardanelle, Ark—The Arkansas Valley Feed 
Mills, Inc., has completed the installation of 
a farm products dehydrator and has started 
operations at its local plant. It will be the 
only completed feed mill and elevator between 
Little Rock and Fort Smith and the company 
will be the first in Arkansas to employ the 
new dehydration process and then use its own 
dehydration products in the manufacture of the 
finished feed—P. J. P. 


CALIFORNIA 


Holtville, Cal—Erection of an alfalfa mill 
in this vicinity is being considered by local hay 
growers and the Chamber of Commerce. Glen 
FE, Max of Benicia, has indicated interest in 
the proposed project. 

Livermore, Cal—A spectacular fire Oct. 21 
destroyed a grain warehouse, and 70,000 sacks 
of stored grain, at a loss estimated by the 
owners of $350,000. The building, owned by 
the Independent Warehouse, burned for two 
hours prior to collapse—F. K. H. 


CANADA 


Port Arthur, Ont—Canada Malting Co. has 
purchased the Bawlf Grain Co. elevator here 
for the purpose of establishing an industry for 
the manufacture and processing of malt. In 
addition to a storage plant, the elevator will 
serve aS a germination building, kiln and a 
boiler house. 

Vancouver, B. C.—The Alberta Wheat Pool 
No. 2 elevator at Ballatyne Pier, which has 
been under lease from the National Harbors 
Board since 1927, and No. 1 elevator at La- 
pointe Pier, which Pacific Elvtrs., Ltd., leased 
for four years from the board, the elevators 
capable of storing 3,000,000 bus. of wheat, are 
idle and empty as a result of failure of the 
grain firms to obtain new leases on them from 
the federal government. Lease on the first 
named plant has just expired while the latter 
lease ran out July 31. 


Winnipeg, Man.—James G. Gardiner, Do- 
minion minister of agriculture, indicated re- 
cently the Canadian government may abandon 
the present subsidy on wheat flour for con- 
sumption in Canada within three to six 
months. The subsidy now amounts to 475£c 
a bushel, representing the difference between 
the fixed domestic wheat price of $1.25 a bushel 
and the basis of the flour ceiling, which is 
7734c a bushel. 

Petersborough, Ont.—The Quaker Oats Co. 
has signed a contract with the United Packing- 
house Workers of America (CIO-CCL) pro- 
viding for wage increases of about 15c an 
hour. The company estimates the new con- 
tract will increase its payroll by 21 per cent. 
The increase is made up of a 3c-an-hour in- 
crease across the board; a 9 per cent raise to 
maintain take-home pay on a reduction of the 
work week from 48 to 44 hours; afternoon and 
night shift bonuses of 3 to 9c per hour and a 
minimum hourly production bonus of 7c. The 
contract also provides for pay for eight statu- 
tory holidays. 


ILLINOTS 


Palatine, I!l—Henry C. Freise, 90, former 
grain elevator operator, died recently. 

Wing, Ill—We have sold our elevators here 
and at Odell, I/l—Valley Grain Co., H. H. 
Potter, pres. 

Meadows, I1l—The Meadows Grain & Coal 
Co.’s new elevator, practically completed, is 
receiving grain. 

Mt. Carmel, Ill—A new high speed cob 


burner is being built at the Telehart Bros., 
Inc.’s elevator—H. H. H. 


Freeburg, I!]—€arl Bartels, miller at Riech-> 


ert Mfg. Co., was severely injured by the 
counterbalance under a sifter—H. H. H. 

Spires (Minonk p. o.) Ill—Bud Orr of 
Saunemin has purchased a local elevator and 
expects to take possession soon.—P. J. P. 

Mason City, Ill—The Farmers Grain & Coal 
Co. has built a large -incinerator, complying in 
every respect with fire insurance requirements. 

McDowell (Pontiac p. 0.) Ill—Otto W. 
Ripsch, 63, manager of the Farmers Elevator, 
died at his home Sept. 27 after an illness of 
two years. 

Sycamore, I!]—The Farmers Grain & Lum- 
ber Co. has received a CPA permit to con- 
struct a prefabricated quonset type storage 
building. 

Galva, I!l—Galva Co-op Grain & Supply Co. 
recently distributed $5,000 in patronage divi- 
dends to stockholders who delivered grain to 
the elevator in 1939, 

Norris City, I1]—The Norris City Mills Co. 
recently completed construction of a modern 
office and installation of a new scale at its 
soybean plant.—H. H. H. 

Dixon, Ill—Dixon Mills is remodeling its 
plant, adding 250,000 bus. storage. Better 
Methods Industrial Engineering Co. drew the 
plans and Ryan Const. Co. has the contract. 

Buckley, Ill—Buckley Farmers Grain Co. is 
now using its new circular concrete grain stor- 
age bin, 25 x 70 ft., having a total capacity of 
25,200 bus. of grain. J. E. Reeser & Son were 
the contractors. : 

Urbana, IllSilver Bros. of Myra Station 
recently completed their new circular concrete 
grain storage bin, 25 x 46 ft. having a total 
capacity of 16,560 bus. of grain. J. E. Reeser 
& Son were the builders. 


Casey, Ill—The Mid-state Products Co. of 
Casey reported Oct. 21 that more than 100,000 
bus. of soybeans had been received at the ele- 
vator during the two weeks’ rush period that 
preceded that date—P. J. P. 


Minonk, Ill—Daden Rich, 67, retired grain 
operator and stockman, died Oct. 4 at St. 
Mary’s Hospital in Streator, where he had been 
a patient since Sept. 30. Death followed a 
cerebral hemorrhage and pneumonia. 


Neoga, Ill—A. C. Davis & Son of Mattoon 
are constructing a grain elevator near the 
Nickel Plate railroad at the south edge of town, 
which will have a capacity of 10,000 bus. of 
beans and 5,000 bus. of corn.—P. J. P. 


Washington, Ill—Under the G. I. Training 
Program Lyle Thomas, who served as a Marine 
in the Pacific theatre of war, is learning the 
elevator management business from top to 
bottom at the Rader Grain Co.’s plant. 


Bellflower, Il!l—The Building Service Co., 
owner of Bellflower’s only grain elevator, and 
the local lumber yard are constructing an office 
for the two businesses. The structure will be 
a 50 foot addition. George Sattler is in charge 
of the business—P. J. P. 


Warsaw, Ill—Shirley Sharp, 58, grain ele- 
vator operator, sustained a broken leg and 
internal injuries when his car ran over an em- 
bankment near Keokuk, Ia., Oct. 10. He was 
removed to a Keokuk hospital in a serious con- 
dition, suffering from shock and injuries. 


Island Grove (New Berlin p. 0.) I!l_—Walter 
Roesch is remodeling his Island Grove elevator 
and installing new machinery. He added a new 
circular concrete grain storage bin, 25 x 64 ft., 
with a total capacity of 23,040 bus. of grain. 
J. E. Reeser & Son were the contractors. 


Reynolds, Ill—Stockholders of the Reynolds 
Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co. at a recent meeting 
decided to dispose of the real estate and fixed 
assets of the firm, which has been in business 
here for more than 20 years, during most of 
which time Geo. W. Schiess has been manager. 


Paris, Ill—The management of the Illinois 
Cereal Mills, through Paul Stone, at a meeting 
of the Rotary Club here, reaffirmed its plans 
to rebuild the Paris plant, which was destroyed 
by fire Sept. 9. This will be contingent upon how 
soon materials for construction and machinery 
for equipment become available —P. J. P. 


Mokena, Ill—Robert Hohenstein and W. 
Harold Schuldt, owners of the Mokena Grain 
& Supply Co., have completed repairs on their 
elevator. An aluminum roof has been put on 
and the sides have been covered with steel. The 
work was started last July. The 15,000-bu. 
elevator is now ready to receive all kinds of 
grain. 

Paw Paw, Ill—The Co-op. Grain Co. recently 
razed one of its lumber sheds and erected six 
coal bins and a moisture tight storage house. 
The elevator office will be repaired as soon as 
materials are available, and two new truck 
scales have been purchased, one to be installed 
here and the other at the company’s elevator at 
Roxbury. 


Scarboro, Ill—The Scarboro Elevator Co. 
Eleytr. Co. is defendant in a suit brought by 
Martin W. Sieberns for the value, $4,083.71, of 
corn delivered to the elevator by him as ten- 
ant on land owned by Martin G. Sieberns, de= 
ceased. Payment was refused because Martin 
W. failed to show he was sole owner of the 
corn. The elevator company paid the proceeds 
to the clerk of the circuit court, for such di- 
vision as the court may order. 
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Arthur, Ill—The Agee Grain Co.’s elevators 
here were sold by Coy Agee of Maroa to O. 
L. Wetherell, C. J. Aschermann, S. L. Weth- 
erell and J. E. Pate, a veteran of World War 
II who will serve as manager. Mr. Agee 
operated the elevators since last year. His 
manager, Clyde E. Robb, will be retained for 
awhile by the new company. 

Petersburg, I!l—The elevator of the Mc- 
Neil Grain Co., formerly the Junction Grain 
Co., has been remodeled into a model grain 
elevator. The metal storage bins each have 
a capacity of 30,000 bus. of grain. The build- 
ing has been repaired and given a coat of 
aluminum paint; the driveway and dump have 
been modernized and the whole plant over- 
hauled.—P.J.P. 


Cissna Park, Ill—The Kaufman Grain Co., 
formerly Kaufman Bros., has opened its eleva- 
tor west of Woodworth on route 49, which 
was closed during the war. Change of the 
name followed the recent untimely death of 
~ Clyde Kaufman, who with his brother, Calvin, 
operated as Kaufman Bros. Calvin Kaufman 
is in charge of the business, and will buy all 
kinds of grain supplementing the regular grain 
service by offering farm to market truck 
service. 


Normal, Il]—The Quaker Oats Co., which 
had held an option on a 43-acre tract of land 
in the east edge of Normal where it had planned 
to erect a grain processing plant, has permitted 
the option to expire and has announced it has 
changed its plans and no longer has such a 
project under consideration. -A recent sum- 
mary of reports of the Quaker Oats Co. reveals 
that it has acquired elevators at Elliott, Strawn, 
Risk, Cereal, Gibson City, Harpster, Derby, 
Chatsworth, Odell and two at Wing Station. 
——Patiase 


Cairo, Il]—Operations at the Hastings Grain 
Co. were shut down Oct. 11 by a strike of 
workers only recently organized into a union. 
The workers struck without presenting a con- 
tract to the company for consideration, ac- 
cording to a company official The company 
had recognized the union as a bargaining agency 
but had not made such recognition in writing 
and this was apparently the reason for the 
strikehe said. The strike came at a time when 
there is a heavy movement of grain to the 
elevator.—P. J. P. 


Decatur, I!l—The A. E. Staley Manufac- 
turing Co. has its modern unloading platform 
for handling soybeans moved by truck in opera- 
tion. Soybeans heretofore have been brought in 
only by rail for processing in the firm’s local 
plants but this year the shortage of freight 
cars caused country elevator customers to re- 
quest construction of facilities for unloading 
from trucks also. An emergency dump has 
been used pending completion of the new dump. 
The company expects now to be able to unload 
a double line of trucks totaling several hun- 
dred daily, in addition to unloading some 125 
freight cars of soybeans each day. 


Leonard (Gilman p. o.), Ill—Chas.. Dexter, 
44, manager of the Danforth Farmers Elvtr. 
Co.’s local elevator, was seriously injured about 
11:30 a. m. Oct. 7 when he fell a distance of 
40 ft. from the top of the elevator to the wood 
bottom of an empty grain bin. He had gone 
to the top of the elevator to re-adjust a grain 
spout preparatory to running soybeans into a 


bin, when a board in the walk above the bin . 


broke, letting him fall into the empty bin. Alone 
in the elevator, he lay helpless until about a 
half hour later two farmers drove up to the 
elevator scales with a load of beans. Not find- 
ing Mr. Dexter in his office, they started to look 
for. him, when moans from the bin attracted 
their attention and they found him. Removed 
to the Iroquois Hospital at Watseka, it was 
found he had sustained a compound fracture 
of the pelvis and possible internal injuries, A 
paralysis of the lower limbs that followed the 
accident is clearing, but he is suffering intense 
pes He did not lose consciousness at any 
ime. 


Fountain Creek (Goodwine p. 0.) Ill—Joe 
Swing, who has managed the Glen Long eleva- 
tor for the past four years, has purchased the 
business. In future the firm will operate as 
the Swing Elevator, effective Oct. 1. The 
elevator has a 40,000 bus. storage capacity. Mr. 
Swing has purchased a large semi-trailer 450 
bus. capacity truck and will use it in handling 
grain. 
him in the business. 


CHICAGO NOTES 


A two-story $125,000 office building of the 
soya products division of the Glidden Co, is 
being built at the firm’s plant at 5165 Moffat St. 


Bertel Davidsen, 80, a Chicago hay and grain 
dealer for 25 years before his retirement 15 
years ago, died Oct. 10 at Eagle Lake, Fla., 
where he had been making his home. 

Timothy A. O’Sulliyan, president of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade and vice-pres. 
of Flour Mills of America, Inc., has been ad- 
mitted to membership in the Chicago Board of 
Trade. : 


Directors of the Board of Trade adopted a 
resolution Oct. 22 fixing the minimum margin 
on wheat future trades for non-members of 35c 
per bushel, a reduction of 15c from the pre- 
vious rate. 


At the regular meeting of directors of the 
Board of Trade Oct. 22 action on the proposal 
to resume trading in soybeans futures was 
brought up but action on this matter was also 
postponed for another week. 


John -Clifford Curry, 60, of Oak Park, Ill, 
a member of the Board of Trade since 1916, 
died Oct. 17 in West Suburban Hospital. He 
was a partner in A. C. Curry Grain & Seeds, 
founded in 1891 by his father, the late A. C. 
Curry. 

At the Oct. 22 meeting of the directors of 
the Chicago Board of Trade action on the pro- 
posal to resume trading in soybean futures was 
further deferred. On the subject of resuming 
trade in lard futures action was postponed for 
another week. 


At a special meeting yesterday directors of 
the Chicago Board of Trade voted to close 
the cotton futures market on Saturday, Oct. 


26, 1946. This is for the purpose of comforming ° 


with the action of the New York and New 
Orleans cotton exchanges. 


On learning that both the New York and the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchanges would not be 
open for business the morning of Oct. 19, as a 
protective measure for the cotton futures on the 
Chicago Board of Trade Harry C. Schaack, 
president of the Board, ordered that there be 
no trading in that commodity during the current 
session. As of Oct. 18 night the Commodity 
Exchange authority issued a call upon all clear- 
ing members asking for much detailed data 
with respect to both transactions and open con- 
tracts in cotton futures between the close of 
business Oct. 15 and the close of business Oct. 
18, 1946. Among other pieces of information 
which they are asking for is the name, address 
and occupation of the owner of each account. 


INDIANA * 


LaOtto, Ind.—The LaOtto. Grain Co. has 
completed a new cob and dust house.—A.E.L. 

New Paris, Ind—Martin’s Feed Mills is 
erecting a new fire resistive office building. — 
A.E.L. 

Tocsin, Ind.—The Tocsin Lumber & Grain 
Co. has completed a garage and repair shop, 
size 24x70 ft—A.E.L. 

Carthage, Ind—The Carthage Grain Co. has 
started construction of its elevator to replace 
the one that burned some time ago. 

_ Sheridan, Ind—The Wallace Grain Co. is 
installing an additional 75 h.p. hammer mill 
with new mixer and conveyor.—A.E.L. 

Camden, Ind—The Camden Elvtr. Co. has 
remodeled the seed department adding a new 


addition, new seed cleaner and other equip- 
ment.—A.E.L. 


Mr. Swing’s son, Marvin, is assisting ° 
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Sharpsville, Ind—Ed Montgomery has 
doubled the storage capacity of the Sharpsville 
Grain Co.’s elevator. ; 

Marion, Ind—The Grant County Grain 
Dealers Ass’n. held its monthly meeting at the 
Cross Roads Cafe, south of Marion, Tuesday 
evening, Oct. 1. 

Ridgeville, Ind—C. E. Morgan has succeed- 
ed J. P. Bright as manager of the Ridgeville 
Grain Co. Mr. Morgan was formerly assistant 
manager.—A.E.L. : 

New Harmony, Ind.—A pea-type cob burner, 
a modification of the Mutual Fire Prevention 
Bureau cob burner, has been built at the Geo. 
Couch & Sons elevator—H. H. H. 

Rockville, Ind—Geo. W. Rohm, in the grain 
business here for over 40 years and formerly 
the senior partner in Rohm Bros., flour milling 
and grain firm, died recently —W.B.C. 

Cutler, Ind—A large metal clad feed ware- 
house and cob house has been erected by the 
Farmers Co-operative Co.; a new 75 h.p. ham- 
mer mill was installed recently —A.E.L. 

Hemlock, Ind—Ed Montgomery recently in- 
stalled a 10,000-bu. storage bin and increased 
other bins 2,000 bus. at the Hemlock Grain Co.’s 
Elevator. New machinery has been installed. 


Romney, Ind—W. R. Owens of the Romney 
Grain Co. recently underwent an operation at 
the Home Hospital in Lafayette. Claude Hed- 
worth is temporarily in charge of the elevator. 

Rensselaer, Ind—Luther E. Greenwood has 
succeeded W. G. Beal as manager of the 
Farmers Grain Co. He has been manager of 
the W. C. Babcock Grain Co. here for many 
years. 

Whitesville (Crawfordsville R.F.D. 2), Ind. 
—The Whitesville Grain & Feed Vo.’s elevator 
has been sold by Emery Chase to a Mr. Craw- 
ford. He will continue operation of his ele- 
vator at Ladoga. 

Westfield, Ind—Goodrich Bros. Co. has in- 
stalled a 75 h.p. hammer mill and completed 
many alterations including installation of new 
electric power and cleaner. F. L. Trimble is 
manager.—A.E.L. 

Coatesville, Ind—Lewis Hadley, formerly 
basketball coach at the Union City East Side 
school, has taken over his new duties at the 
local grain elevator in which he recently ac- 
quired a part interest. 

New Richmond, Ind—The Ray M. Stephen- 
son Feed store and the Sluyter & Aaron Locker 
plant were destroyed by fire on Oct. 8. The 
loss was estimated at $50,000, partly covered 
by insurance.—W. B. C. 

Fortville, Ind.—John R. Pritchard, associated 
with his father, G. A. Pritchard, in the ele- 
vator business since his return from the Army, 
and Miss Ruth Graham residing near Pendle- 
ton, were married recently. They will make 
their home here. - 

_Fort Wayne, Ind—The Northeastern In- 
diana Hay & Grain Dealers Ass’n., will hold its 
next dinner meeting at the Fort Wayne Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Nov. 11, 7 P.M. Professor 
Keller Beeson, Purdue University, will be 
guest speaker.—A.E.L. 

Portland, Ind—Haynes Soy Products, Inc., 
recently installed eight large steel bins to prac- 
tically quadruple the storage facilities to 250,000 
bus. Each tank is 26 ft. in diameter and 56 ft. 
high. An overhead conveyor system has been 
installed for use in putting beans into the bins. 


Treaty (Wabash R. F. D.), Ind—The Wa- 
bash County Bureau Co-op. Ass’n’s elevator 
will be completed within 90 days. The elevator, 
48,000 bus. storage capacity, replaces the one 
that burned last December. The rebuilding job 
was begun in March but has been slowed up 
because of the material shortage. 

Shawneetown, Ind—The annual Gallatin 
County festival, discontinued because of the 
late war, has been resumed. On Corn Day 
a number of prizes were awarded. Prize corn 
of all kinds was on exhibit and great interest 
was displayed by the farmers. It is hoped to 
give the festival every year——W. B. C. 
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Greentown, Ind—The Greentown Farmers 
Exchange, formerly the Kimmel Elevator, which 
has been rebuilt, opened for business Oct. 1. 
Harry Horsburgh of Medina County, O., leased 
the house. Mr. Horsburgh is an ex-navy man 
and previously was a soybean buyer for the 
Glidden Co. The elevator has been completely 
rebuilt since the fire last March. About Oct. 15 
the plant will be ready for custom mixing and 
grinding with a complete line of Glidden con- 
centrates. 


Hammond, Ind.—The Indiana Farm Bureau 
has purchased Chapin & Co.’s holdings, includ- 
ing stock, five warehouses on the site of the feed 
mill, office building and elevator. While the 
deal was consummated Oct. 5, I. H. Hull, co- 
operative association president, announced Chap- 
in & Co. would continue filling back orders for 
feed during the following 30 days after which 
the co-operative would take over management 
of the feed mill business. Chapin & Co. will 
continue operation of its warehouse business 
indefinitely, according to Mrs. Katherine Byers, 
feed mill manager for the past three years fol- 
lowing the death of her father, Geo. W. Chapin. 
She will continue manager of the warehouse 
business. Fred Green, manager of the Farm 
Bureau Milling Co. which has been leasing part 
of the Chapin property, will become plant man- 
ager for the entire enterprise when the co- 
operative takes over. The local mill is the 
second purchased by the co-operative in the past 
year, a mill at Lafayette having been bot pre- 
viously. 


INDIANAPOLIS LETTER 


Robt. B. McConnel, 80, who for many years 
was engaged in the grain commission business 
in the local market, and also served as treas- 
urer of the Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n for several years, died Sept. 29 at the 
home of a daughter in Detroit, Mich. 

Applications for membership in the Indiana 
Grain & Feed Dealers Ass’n have been re- 
ceived from Mofft Elvtr. Co., Union. City; 
Master Feed & Supply Co., Tipton; Knowles 
& Sons, Judyville; Prather Grain Co., Rileys- 
burg; Lynn Elvtr. & Supply Co., Lynn, Ind.; 
A. K. Zinn & Co., Battle Creek, Mich.; Karr 
Feed Service Co., Columbus, O.—Fred K. Sale, 
sec’y. 

When the Indiana Legislature convenes early 
in January, 1947, state tax commissions will 
endeavor to discover new sources of taxation. 
The Indiana State Trade Executives Ass’n, of 
which group the Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n is a member, has employed the services 
of a tax analyst to be available to its affiliated 
retail associations until the legislature closes. 
All plans for increased taxes proposed will be 
studied closely—Fred K. Sale, sec’y Indiana 
Grain & Feed Dealers Ass’n. 

All of Indiana’s on-the-job Training Pro- 
grams under the GI Bill of Rights are to be 
re-examined by the State Department of Vet- 
eran Affairs, says R. F. Robinson, educational 
director of the Department. Such programs 
as do not fully comply with the new Federal 
regulations will be cancelled before Jan. 1. One 
change in Public Law 679 provides that earn- 
ings of single veterans with dependents must 
‘not exceed $200 per month. Another change 
is that the training programs must not exceed 
2 years in duration. 


IOWA 


Wellsburg, Ia—The Snittjer Grain Co.’s new 
elevator started operation Oct. 7. 

Oakland, Ia—The Oakland Elevator is in- 
stalling a new 45-ft. deck Fairbanks-Morse 
Scale. 

Macedonia, Ia—Geo. A. Stevens, 82, retired 
manager of the Macedonia Grain & Lumber Co., 
died recently in an Omaha hospital. 

Everly, Ia—The Huntting Elvtr. Co. has 
purchased all of the government steel bins north 
of town and moved them to a vacant lot near 
the elevator, thus increasing its storage facili- 
ties to 80,000 bus. : 


Fort Madison, Ia—Harold D. Horn has pur- 
chased the entire interest of Frank D. Potts 
in the Pen City Feed & Supply Co. 


Stout, Ia—The K. W. Brandt elevator was 
broken into the night of Oct. 3, and $5 in cash 
taken from the safe and a table radio. 


Bennett, Ia—J. H. Phelps, 88, for over 60 
years in the grain business, a part of the time 
here before retiring, died recently at his home 
in Tipton. 

Council Bluffs, Ia—Chas. E. Kimball, 87, one 
of the founders of the Kimball Bros. Elvtr. Co. 
here, died Oct. 1 at Los Angeles, Cal., where 
he had resided since 1924. 


Inwood, Ia—The new foundation for the 
Farmers Co-op. Grain Ass’n’s elevator is near 
completion and the elevator purchased at Al- 
vord will be moved to the local site. 


Clarinda, Ia—Scales and other equipment 
for the Rickel Grain Co. who will build an 
elevator here next spring, have been received 
here and will be stored pending that time. 


Clarinda, Ia—Joe Van Buskirk of Van Bus- 
kirk Grain & Coal Co., recently purchased an 
elevator at Bingham and is moving it here to 
the site where the old roundhouse formerly 
stood. 


Clinton, Ia—The Model Roller Mills’ plant 
was damaged by fire recently. Building and 
machinery suffered damage estimated at $10,000 
and the mill will be out of operation until 
repairs are made. 


Reinbeck, Ia—The L. C. Bolson Feed Co. 
is building four concrete bins, with storage 
capacity over 40,000 bus. for corn and oats. 
The bins will be 16 ft. circumference and 60 
ft. high with 40 ft. square base. 


Cedar Point, Ia—L. J. Dennis & Son are en- 
larging their elevator office; and a cupola in 
which a dust collector has been installed has 
been built above the grinding room. A new 
hammer mill has been added to the grinding 
facilities. 


Hamburg, Ia—The Reid Elvtr. Co. has 
raised its 35,000-bu. popcorn storage crib to a 
height above high water and placed a new foun- 
dation under it. The original concrete floor was 
left in place and a portable conveyor is being 
installed. The crib is 200 ft. long and 12 ft. 
wide, with a driveway thru the middle with 
overhead storage bins. The company’s elevator 
is being enlarged, storage capacity . increased 
from 15,000 bus. to 25,000 bus. The building 


was made 8 ft. wider and 12 ft. higher. 
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Buchanan, la.—James Stafford of Tipton has 
purchased the local elevator building, which will 
be operated in connection with the Johnson 
hatchery at Tipton. The elevator will be used 
for storage, with farmers of the community pri- 
vileged to use the elevator scale. 


Fort Dodge, Ia—The Borden Co. has com- 
pleted its 300,000-bu. soybean storage elevator, 
located on a 15-acre site adjoining Highway 5 
and a railroad spur on the outskirts of the city. 
Francis J. Hanson, formerly with the Ply- 
mouth Processing Co. and General Mills, has 
been named manager. 


LeGrand, Ia—A frame building owned by 
the LeGrand Elvtr. Co. burned recently, flames 
fanned by a brisk west wind spreading to the 
company’s office adjoining. The elevator itself, 
of fireproof construction, was not damaged and 
Carl Tow, official of the company, stated grain 
stored there suffered little damage. 


Walcott, Ia—The grain firm of Stockdale 
& Maack Co. with headquarters here, has been 
dissolved. J. E. Stockdale, a son of the found- 
er, will operate the elevator at Cloverdale, Ia., 
along with his other elevators in northwest 
Towa. Louis Mack and his son Rolland will 
operate the subterminal elevator here. 


Hancock, Ia—The P. & G. Elevator, operated 
for the past several years by Max Green and 
S. V. Pleak of Oakland, has been sold to Max 
Bates of Kansas City, Mo., and Jerome Tay- 
lor. It will be operated as the Bates-Taylor 
Elevator with Austin H. Gress as manager. 
Mr. Bates is the owner of a line of elevators 
in the mid-west. 


Webster City, Ia—The newly formed Web- 
ster City Mill & Elvtr. Co. has opened for 
business at the site of the former I. C. elevator, 
and is buying soybeans and grains, A new 
mill is under construction and considerable re- 
modeling has been undertaken at the elevator. 
New Howell machinery is being installed. 
When the mill is completed custom grinding, 
mixing and feed manufacturing will be done. 


Des Moines, Ila.—The Iowa Feed Co. has 
leased 8,572 square feet of floor space in Build- 
ing 13 at the Des Moines Ordnance Plant, to 
be used to store fish meal and other stock feed. 
The company has been permitted to occupy the 
space prior to the award with an interim permit 
because of seasonal urgency. The lease runs 
to Dec. 1, 1946, and after that the space will 
be rented to the feed company on a month- 
to-month basis at $214 a month—P. J. P. 
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Centerville, la—Vincent J. Kearney has been 
appointed branch manager of Pillsbury Mills’ 
Feed and Soy division here, succeeding Matt 
Amey, Jr., transferred to Lima, O. Mr. Kearney 
formerly was a member of the division’s pur- 
chasing department at Clinton. Mr. Kearney 
will be in charge of the company’s Feed and 
Soy division operations here which includes a 
commercial feed plant to which extensive addi- 
tions that more than double the storage capacity 
of the local plant have just been added. 


Clear Lake, Ia—W. H. Hubbard of the Hub- 
bard Grain Co. is retiring from active business 
at the age of 70 after 45 years of operating 
country elevators in northern lowa. He writes 
that he has sold all of his elevators preparatory 
to embarking on his well earned vacation. 
Altho withdrawing from active participation 
in the grain business, Mr. Hubbard will con- 
tinue to follow with interest the various news 
and activities of the grain trade, and writes 
with the renewal of his subscription to the 
Journal: “I do enjoy reading the Grain & Feed 
Journal for which I have been a subscriber 
for over 38 years.” 


Hubbard, Ia—Four petitions have been filed 
in the office of County Clerk asking judgments 
against the Hubbard soybean mill for varying 
amounts alleged to be due on contracts to buy, 
store and handle soybeans for sale and delivery. 
The plaintiffs and amount of judgment asked 
are: Sarah Alice Mabie, executrix of the estate 
of G. D. Mabie, deceased, of Whitten, asking 
$3,530, with interest and costs to Feb. 21, 1946; 
George Potgeter, Wellsburg, $4,448.25, with 
interest to May 15, 1946; the Potgeter Grain 
Co., Ellsworth, and other points, asking judg- 
ment on two counts; $2,930.21 with interest to 
May 6, 1946, not computed, and $3,741.22 with 
interest to April 6, 1946, not computed. 


Council Bluffs, Ia—Construction of a Rich- 
ardson Car Dump capable of tipping an 80-ton 
carload of grain on end will be completed at 
the Omaha Elvtr. Co. elevator by March 1, 
company officials announced. The $250,000 proj- 
ect will permit the unloading of six to eight 
cars of grain an hour, Vince Blum, elevator 
superintendent, stated. The project includes 
building a new 25,000-bu. an hour elevating leg, 
other conveyors and bins at the 2,500,000-bu. 
elevator. John S. Metcalf Co. has the contract. 
Preparation of the 70 ft. x 35 ft. and 20 ft. 
deep pit was made more hazardous by the pres- 
ence of quicksand, necessitating constant use of 
pumps and bracing. A 50-ton elevating plat- 
form truck scale, deck 45 ft. long, also is being 
installed. 


Eagle Grove, Ia.—Representatives of 39 north 
central Iowa co-operative elevators belonging 
to the Boone Valley Co-operative Processing 
Ass’n met here in annual session recently when 
the following were elected officers of the execu- 
tive board for the coming year: Albert Koolhof, 
Highview, pres.; Ralph Olson, Ellsworth, vice- 
pres.; D. E. Blake, Woolstock, sec’y-treas.; 
G. I. Benschoter, Whittemore; M. K. Frey, 
Eagle Grove; Floyd Erickson, Stanhope, and 
Magnus Hansen, Goldfield. Elected to the 
advisory board were Dave Hunter, Webster 
City, and John W. Anderson, Iowa Falls. The 
co-op’s local plant processed 475,993 bus. of 
soybeans, and produced 445 carloads of meal 
and 67 tank cars of oil, having a value of 
$1,188,373, Ed Olson, manager of the co-oper- 
ative, announced. A new department was added 
this year for the manufacture of Co-op. Open 
Formula Feed. Its sales amounted to $210,653. 
Savings made and allocated to the members 
totalled $114,223. 


SERVICE 


KEN CLARK GRAIN CO. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CONSIGNMENTS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Hubbard, Ia—The Hubbard soybean mill has 

been “purchased by W. J. Hershberger and 
Forest Miller, both of Omaha, Neb. It will 
be known as the Hubbard Soybean Mill, Inc. 
Lee Hershberger, the present manager, will 
continue in that capacity. The new owners shut 
down the plant for a few days to install a new 
100-h.p. boiler and make other minor changes. 


KANSAS 


Great Bend, Kan—Leo Button has added a 
50 x 70 ft. brick warehouse to his alfalfa mill. 

Everest, Kan—The F. H. Geiger Grain & 
Feed Co. is building a new feed room.—P. J. P. 

Atchison, Kan.—Walter A. Moore has been 
named manager of the local Pillsbury Mills’ 
plant—A. M. M. 

Sharon Springs, Kan.—Victory Ochs will 
build-a $34,000 elevator, approval having been 
given by C.P.A.—G.M.H. 

McCune, Kan—Dick Parsons is new man- 
ager of the Farmers Elevator, succeeding Sher- 
man Roseberry, who resigned recently. 

Coldwater, Kan—Construction of an $80,000 
elevator for the Comanche Co-op. Grain & 
papel Co. has been approved by C.P.A.— 
G.M.H. ; 


Hutchinson, Kan.—Jack Stevens has opened 
the Jack Stevens Grain Co. office here. He for- 
merly was a member of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade. 

LaCrosse, Kan.—The Farmers Union Co-op. 
Mercantile & Elvtr. Co. will build an elevator, 
to cost about $20,000. C.P.A. approval has 
been granted.—G.M.H. 


McPherson, Kan.—The Wall Rogalsky Mill- 
ing Co., 400 N. Main, will build a concrete 
block structure at the mill, to be used as a 
motor house.—G. M. H. 


Junction City, Kan.—Carl Steele, general 
superintendent of the Junction City Milling 
Co., recently resigned and Geo. Yarbough has 
been appointed in his place. 

Topeka, Kan.—Frank Geoffroy, 61, manager 
of Unlisted Securities Department of B 
Christopher Grain Co. here, died unexpectedly 
on Oct. 14 at his home.—G..M. H. 


Topeka, Kan——C. A. Erickson, local sales 
representative for General Mills, has been 
named public relations agent for the corporation 
in Topeka and the surrounding area—G, M. H. 


Morrill, Kan—Thieves who broke into the 
Ish Grain Elevator Oct. 17 knocked off the 
combination on the safe but were not able to 
get the safe open. Nothing was taken—P. J P. 


Hays, Kan—The Farmers Co-op. Elevator 
recently obtained permission from the CPA 
to build a 200,000-bu. reinforced concrete ele- 
vator. Work will start about the middle of 
November.—G.M.H. 


_ Greensburg, Kan.—Robert Bailey, 82, a re- 
tired Kansas grain man who formerly con- 
ducted a grain elevator here died Oct. 13 at his 
home in Garden City, Kan., where he had re- 
sided for 11 years—G. M. H. 

Wilson, Kan.—Harold Urbanek, formerly of 
Wilson, is new manager of the Russell Milling 
Co., a subsidiary of the Rodney Milling Co. 
of Kansas City. He succeeds C. E. Carlson who 
resigned to enter business in Lindsborg. 

Seneca, Kan.—The Farmers Elevator was 
broken into recently by thieves who broke off 
the combination of the safe and took valuable 
papers, including insurance papers, 6ther items 
from the safe and a small amount of cash, and 
checks left in the cash box. Andrew Haver- 
kamp is manager—G. M. H. 


SATISFACTION 
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Walnut Creek, Kan—Tom Boyd is new as- 
sistant manager of the Walnut Creek Milling 
Co. 
Wichita, Kan.—Moore Grain, Inc., has be- 
come affiliated with Soy-Rich Products, Inc., 
thru the purchase of additional common stock 
resulting from an increase in capitalization of 
the latter firm. Ralph S. Moore, pres. and 
managing officer of Moore Grain, Inc., as- 
sumed the management of Soy-Products, Inc., 
on Oct: 

Oneida, Kan—The office of the Oneida Ele- 
vator was entered by burglars récently who 
came through a basement window. The safe 
weighing about 900 Ibs. had been pulled from 
the wall and turned on its back on sacks of 
feed, and the combination knocked off. Some 
money was missing. Records had not been dis- 
turbed—G. M. H. 

Baileyville, Kan.—The Baileyville Grain Co.’s 
elevator was entered and robbed recently, the 
thieves opening the safe and escaping with 
about $150 in cash and a number of checks, one 
for $1,800. Entrance was gained thru a win- 
dow after the window screen had been cut, the 
window broken and the lock opened, Ray Macke, 
manager, reported. 

Manhattan, Kan—Harry L. Cissna, former- 
ly of Lincoln, Neb., and president of the newly 
organized Eureka Alfalfa Co., Inc., stated the 
company will have its plant in operation. in 
October. A Quonset metal building 40 x 125 
ft., 25 ft. high, has been built to house the plant 
and other buildings for office and warehouse 
will be erected as soon as possible. 

Galva, Kan—The A. L. Flook Grain Co.’s 
elevator was broken into recently, the cash reg- 
ister smashed and about $70 in cash stolen. A 
small peice was cut from the front door and 
the night lock opened to gain entrance. The 
Unruh Feed Mill located on U. S. 50 N, just 
south of here, was entered the same night, the 
cash drawer pried open and about $5 in cash ~ 
taken. 
Great Bend, Kan.—The Farmers Grain & 
Supply Co. has been given a permit to con- 
struct an 85,000-bu. elevator, to cost approxi- 
mately $35,000, Herb Shellenberger, manager, 
announced. The new elevator will be built in 
1947 on the site of the old elevator and ware- 
house which will be razed. The added space 
will give the firm about 860,000 bus. storage 
capacity —G. M. H. 

Manter, Kan—The old Weaver Elevator 
was leased here recently by the Johnson Co- 
operative Grain Co. who is putting the ele- 
vator in operation until the company can build 
a new one. As soon as word got out that the 
elevator was open, a brisk movement of wheat 
was recorded. Plans are now complete for 
construction of an elevator by the firm, accord- 
ing to Harold O. Wales, manager—G.M.H. 


Hutchinson, Kan.—New members _ recently 
enrolled in the Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed 
Dealers Ass’n. include the following: Henry 
Heglar, Marysville; Replogle Grain Co., Ru- 
ella, p. o. Waldron; Thomson Soya Mill, Hia- 
watha; Golden Belt Co-op. Elvtr., Ellis; An- 
dale Farmers Co-operative Co., Andale; Roy 
Mills Grain & Feed, Bucklin; E. L. Addington 
& Sons, Elkhart; The Co-operative Exchange, 
Arlington; O-K Co-operative Grain & Mer- 
cantile Co., Kiowa; Hensley Oil & Feeds, 
Burrton; Blue Mound Elvtr. Co., Blue Mound, 
Kan.—O. E. Case, sec’y. 


Herington, Kan—Work has been finished at 
the Continental Grain Co., permitting the oper- 
ation of a new feed grinder and 1-ton mixer 
installation. The grinder, driven by a new 
50-h.p. electric motor, has a capacity of 240 
bus. of cow feed per hour, and of poultry feed 
grind, an output of 200 bus. per hour. It will 
produce all grinds from flour on up to the 
coarsest of grinds. Construction permits the 
grain to be dumped from the truck into the 
elevator dump, then elevated into a bin from 
which it proceeds by gravity into the grinder, 
then blown up a conduit into another bin, and 
from where it moves into mixing machine or 
truck. George Haefner is manager.—G.M.H. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Great Bend, Kan.—Clarence McDannald, 50, 
assistant foreman at the Walnut Creek Milling 
Co., lost his left leg at the hip in an accident 
at the mill recently. The leg was severed when 
McDannald stepped into the horizontal screw 
conveyor located in the pit of the grain elevator. 
He had gone to the conveyor compartment on 


the ground floor to shut off the flow of wheat ~ 


and knocked off the lid while jumping over the 
conveyor. He pulled himself out of the ele- 
vators so that his cries for help could be heard 
over the noise of the machinery. Mr. McDan- 
nald is a veteran of the First World war.— 
GM. A: 


Wamego, Kan.—Fire originating from a stove 
that overheated the insulation on the walls of 
the building caused a heavy loss to the Seymour 
Produce &.Cold Storage plant here the morning 
of Oct. 16. The fire gutted the interior of the 
office, part ef the cream room, and also the 
poultry and feed room before firemen could 
get the blaze under control. Some of the feed 
was carried out of the building. The 600 lock- 
ers, which were built within solid walls of con- 
crete, were undamaged. Fire trucks from 
Manhattan, Fort Riley and Belvue assisted the 
Wamego fire department in bringing the blaze 
under control. W. E. Noller, manager, said 
no estimate of the damage could be made 
immediately—G. M. H. 


Oketo, Kan.—The old gravity grain building, 
one of the county’s oldest landmarks and said 
to be the only grain elevator of its kind in the 
United States, was taken down recently. Now 
owned by Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., 
Kansas City, grain brokers, the material from 
the building will be used to build a corn crib 
and coal bins at the company’s two elevators 
along the railway track. The elevator was built 
in 1888 on the bank of the Big Blue River far 
above the track; spouts from the bins ran down 
the hillside along the right-of-way and con- 
nected with boxcars on the siding. No ma- 
chinery was needed in the elevator. It was pur- 
chased in the twenties by the Oketo Milling Co., 
which sold it to E. E. Affholder who later sold 
it to Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co.—G. 
iY a 


Marietta, Kan.—Elevator men in the Mar- 
shall-Nemaha Counties area are becoming 
aroused at the series of elevator robberies 
which have been occurring recently. The latest 
depredation is that of burglars breaking in at 
the Marietta Stock & Grain Co., gaining en- 
trance by shooting the lock off the door. They 
knocked off the lock and combination of the 
safe, escaping with approximately $75 in cash, 
in addition to notes and bonds valued at $2,500. 
Similar tactics were used in other near by 
elevator robberies. “They are professionals, 
there can be no doubt about that,” Henry 
Howell, manager, declared. After hammering 
the lock off the safe, the thieves were unable 
to get the money, he said, so they hammered 
the safe to pieces with a sledge hammer, be- 
fore employing a wire probe to release the 
combination. Mr. Howell announced that he 
is paying a $50 reward to the person or per- 
sons returning his notes, debit memoranda, and 
other valuables stolen. 
now in progress by Sheriff Chas. A. Anderson, 
and the Kansas Bureau of Investigation. Tne 
vestigators also are looking into two break-ins 
in Nemaha County which occurred the same 
night when currency and valuable papers were 
stolen from the Farmers Elevator of Seneca 
and the Oneida elevator.—G.M.H. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville, Ky.—The Louisville Soy Products 
Co’s plant will be expanded one third at an 
expenditure of $30,000 for new machinery 
which will increase the plant’s processing ca- 
pacity to 100 tons of beans daily. It is expect- 
ed that installation of new equipment can be 
completed early in 1947. | 


An investigation is * 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge, La.—Seventy-five employees 
of the Baton Rouge Rice Mill went on strike 
Oct. 16. Negotiations for a contract with the 
firm begun 10 days before had made no prog- 
ress in reconciling the company’s offer with 
union demands for higher wages, a Closed 
shop, recognition of seniority to veterans who 
returned to employment after their service in 
the armed forces, union officials said —P.J.P. 


MICHIGAN 


Reed City, Mich—The Kent Elevator re- 
cently installed a new seed cleaner. 


Saline, Mich—The Ford Motor Co. has sold 


its local soybean processing plant to Soybrands, 
Inc. 


Dearborn, Mich—-The Ford Motor Co. is 
converting for other uses its soybean mill at 
the big Rouge plant. 


Prescott, Mich—The Hughes Grain Eleva- 
tor was broken into recently ; $109 in cash and 
personal papers were stolen. 


Iona, Mich—The Jonathan Hale & Sons’ 
building was damaged recently when lightning 
struck wiring and the charge followed wiring 
into the structure. 


Deckerville, Mich—Clarence Cranna, man- 
ager of the local branch elevator of the Michi- 
gan Bean Co., has been transferred to Chesaning 
and Henry Schillings, Freeland, succeeds him 
here. Mr. Schillings has had 11 years’ expe- 
rience as elevator manager in Freeland. 


Elkton, Mich—A 48 x 120 ft. storage ware- 
house and a two-story addition to house the 
electric eye machines and new automatic scale 
being constructed at the Elkton Elvtr. Co.’s 
plant, are near completion. Ira Faist, manager, 
said the company will pack beans in packages 


ready for sale. It is planned to operate the bean 


packaging department 24 hrs. a day. 


Cedar Springs, Mich.— Remer’s Elevator 
celebrated the 60th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the business Oct. 1. Ernest A. Remer 
established the elevator in 1886, and three gen- 
erations of the family have been represented in 
the business. Celebrating the occasion D. J. 
Remer and his son, Robert, entertained their 
employees at a dinner at McCoy’s Cedar Cafe. 


S17 
MINNESOTA 


Rochester, Minn.—Earl Stanton, of Mayfield, 
has become associated with V. F. Sunwall in 
the Rochester Feed & Supply Co., Ine. 


Luverne, Minn—The Hubbard & Palmer 
Co. has sold its local elevator to the Nielsen 
Grain Co. of St. Joseph, Mo—A.M.M. 


Bl oming Prairie, Minn.—Lawrence G. 
Campbell, 84, pioneer miller, who owned and 
operated the Campbell Feed Mills for the past 
decade, died Oct. 19. 


Milan, Minn—W. H. Ryan recently sold the 
Milan Grain & Supply Co. elevator to Glenn 
A. Diggins who took possession Oct. 1. Mr. 
Diggins for the past 15 years has been man- 
ager of the Farmers Elvtr. Co. at Hazel Run. 


Fairfax, Minn.—The Pacific Grain Co. has 
built a 14 x 50 ft. addition to its elevator. A 
concrete driveway has been built and a new 
electric truck and trailer lift, grinder and mixer 
have been installed. Sylvester Frank is man- 
ager. 

Lyle, Minn—V. W. Welp, recently dis- 
charged from the army, has purchased the 
grain elevator from Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth 
Heard and is in possession of the business. His 
father owns an elevator at Haverhill, Ia., where 
he assisted, later buying one at Carroll, Ia., 
which he sold to the Milligan Elvtr. Co. when 
he entered military service. 


Georgetown, Minn.—William L. Johnson, 39, 
manager of Farmers Elevator, died Oct. 15 in a 
Moorhead hospital of shock and injuries sus- 
tained about eight hours earlier when he was 
caught between two boxcars being coupled on- 
a siding here. Johnson apparently stepped be- 
tween two cars as a train crew was about to 
connect the cars. Mr. Johnson was born in 
Hillsboro, N. D., and lived on a farm there 
until 1938, when he moved to Georgetown. He 
managed the Peavey elevator here two years 
and had been manager of Farmers elevator four 
years. 


MINNEAPOLIS LETTER 


J. C. Cumming has been appointed manager 
of the Pillsbury Mills’ local plant—A. M. M. 

M. A. Lehman, with Pillsbury Mills since 
1900, has retired as vice-pres. in charge of 
manufacturing. He will continue as a member 
of the board of directors. His son, Paige Leh- 
man, has succeeded him as vice-pres.—A.M.M. 


GRAIN FUMIGATION FACTS 


“An Informative Series of Questions and Answers 
on Treating, Insect and Grain Handling Problems 


Anyone wishing more de- 
tailed information on this 
or other subjects related 
to grain fumugation is in- 
vited to write us. Ques- 
tioners will not be sub- 
jected to sales arguments, 
but will receive honest 
answers within the limits 
of our information. 


N Oo. 3 6 How do insects breathe? 


Through small openings (spiracles) on each 
side of the body which lead to an elaborate 
system of air tubes branching to all parts of 
the body. 
breathing system by means of muscular organs 
near the spiracles. This probably accounts for 
their ability to survive appreciable gas con- 
centrations for limited periods. 
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Many insects can close off this 
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The Northern Oats Co., which sold its local 
mill a year ago to General Mills, Inc., is liq- 
uidating and winding up its affairs. 

Shreve M. Archer, recently re-elected presi- 
dent of the board of directors of Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co., at the annual meeting an- 
nounced a $5,000,000 expansion plan, exclusive 
of plans for additions and improvements al- 
ready under consideration, would be engaged 
in by the company. Included will be construc- 
tion of a modern extraction plant for processing 
of vegetable seeds here as soon as materials are 
available. 

Minneapolis Grain Exchange is the name the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce will be 
known by in future. By a vote of 268 to 5, the 
membership voted for the change of name, and 
the board of directors in session Oct. 14 des- 
ignated Jan. 1, 1947, as the effective date. The 
intervening period is being used to dispose of 
legal formalities and to conduct an extensive 
publicity campaign to acquaint the public with 
the new name as well as those directly con- 
cerned with the change. 


MISSOURI 


Lexington, Mo.—Plans for the construction 
of a grain elevator here by William G. Calvert, 
of Richmond, Mo., were approved recently by 
the C. P. A. office in Kansas City.” The new 
elevator will cost approximately $30,000—G. 
M. H. 

Bosworth, Mo.—The Bosworth Grain & Feed 
Co. has been incorporated by A. H. Myers and 
R. A. Wood of Kansas City with Ralph Gor- 
man of Bosworth, with $25,000 authorized cap- 
ital stock, to engage in the grain and feed 
business.—E. W. F. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—Even tho government con- 
trols have been removed, a few jokers are 
still bobbing up for manufacturers of grain 
products, William Campfield, general manager 
of the Jersey Cereal Co., has pointed out. The 
firm can use only 85 per cent of the wheat it 
used last year. As a result one of its depart- 
ments is shut down because there is not enough 
wheat to operate it. The firm had planned to 
employ more of the returning service men but 
is unable to increase its personnel because of 
the restrictions. Campfield said that last year 
the plant was packing K rations and regular 
operations were below normal—P. J. P. 
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FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Kennett, Mo—The Hemphill Soy Products 
Co. has added another expeller, making a three 
expeller mill, increasing the capacity to 80 tons 
a day. Storage capacity has been increased by 
construction of a concrete storage building of 
150,000 bus. capacity. 

Louisiana, Mo.—The M. F. A. Central Co- 
operative Elevator Ass’n bought the grain ele- 
vator at Pike Station from the Pike Grain Co. 
and the plant went into operation the early part 
of October. The Pike elevator has a capacity 
of 10,000 bus.—P. J. P. , 

Eldon, Mo.—J. Ross Lightfoot and Lloyd 
Sloan of Pleasant Hill, Mo., have nurchased 
the feed and other businesses of George Evans, 
who has been in business here for 18 years. 
It includes the two places operated in Fldon 
and one at Olean under the name of the Evans 
Feed & Produce Co—P.J.P. 

California, Mo.—The Kuhlmann-Meyer Mill 
has been purchased by the McVeigh Co. of 
Kansas City from the Kuhlmanns of this city. 
The Kansas City firm expects to ship the mill’s 
products to Europe, South America and the 
Philippines as soon as the government restric- 
tions are lifted. McVeigh Co. also owns the 
Holden Mill and plans to acquire other milling 
properties. The Kuhlmanns will continue to 


operate the local mill for the new owner.— ° 


eyo eile: 
KANSAS CITY LETTER 
H. M. Adams, Allan Q. Moore and Ferdnand 
Leval have been elected to membership in the 
Kansas City Board of Trade. 


John Riederer, 76, who operated the Slater 
(Mo.) Mill & Elvtr. Co. for many years after 
which he moved to Kansas City where he was 
a member of the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
died Oct. 14 at a Los Angeles, Cal., hospital. 
—G. M. H. 


Henry H. Cate, formerly executive vice- 
pres. of Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas, 
Tex., and associates have acquired stock control 
of Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City. 
Cate has been elected president, succeeding E. P. 
Mitchell. In addition J. L. Hamon of Hamon 
& Cox, independent oil operators in the south- 
west, and Thomas B. Egan, Philadelphia at- 
torney, have been elected directors, succeeding 
John McLaughlin of New York and Arthur L. 
Mullergren, Kansas City, Kan. Flour Mills of 
America Inc., was formed under that name in 
1926 as a Delaware corporation, and became a 
Maryland corporation in 1941. Its history dates 
back to 1869, when the Hoffman Mills, first a 
1-stone buhr water power plant, was formed 
at Enterprise, Kan., by Christian Hoffman. The 
Hoffman Mills was the beginning of an organ- 
ization formed in 1912 as the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., which represented a merger of a 
group of Kansas mills. At the close of the 
fiscal year on May 31, Flour Mills had total 
assets of $5,134,946.—E. W._F. 


The Norris Grain Co. has consummated the 
purchase of 28 Robinson Elvtr. Co.’s elevators 
from Harry L. Robinson, comprising a group 
of country stations in Kansas, Colorado and 
Nebraska, Roy O. McKenna, vice-pres. and 
general manager of the Norris Grain Co., an- 
nounced. Mr. Robinson is withdrawing from 
the country elevator business but is continuing 
the ownership and operation of the company’s 
terminal house of 1,100,000 bus. capacity at 
Topeka, Kan. The corporate name of the oper- 
ating company is Kansas Elvtr. Co. With the 
addition of the Robinson elevators the Norris 
Grain Co. now owns a total of 52 country ele- 
vators located in Missouri, Kansas, Colorado 
and Nebraska. The 28 stations, long operated 
by Harry L. Robinson and associates, vary 
from 10,000 to 70,000 bus. capacity, and have a 
total storage capacity of 505,000 bus., giving 
the Norris Grain Co. somewhat more than 
1,050,000 bus. storage capacity in the interior. 
The company owns also the Norris Elevator of 
2,800,000 bus. here, and operates under lease 
the Burlington elevator in North Kansas City, 
Mo., of 2,500,000 bus. Ernest S. Mellor is in 
charge of country elevator operations of the 
company. 
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NEBRASKA 


Sutton, Neb.—The Sutton Co-op. has in- 
stalled a new 45 ft. deck scale at its elevator. 

Sutton, Neb.—F. L. Gray has replaced K. H. 
Clark as manager at Bixby Non-Stock Co-op. 
Coy 

Louisville) Neb—A new heavy duty truck 
scale with concrete deck: has been installed at 
the remodeled Farmers Elevator. 

Wisner, Neb.—Harold Thomsen, employed 
at the Farmers Elevator, suffered a badly 
bruised finger when closing an endgate on a 
truck. 

Columbus, Neb.—Plans are under considera- 
tion for removal of the Al Fa Meal Co.’s plant 
from its present location near the viaduct, to 
the industrial tract northeast of the city. 

Mitchell, Neb—Herb Lewandowski, em- 
ployee of the Mitchell Elevator, who had his 
right hand severely injured when his jacket 


-caught in the scroll of a barley roller Sept. 9, 


is about well. 

Crete, Neb.—Chas Sedlacek, arrested and 
charged with breaking into the Crete Mills’ 
plant the night of Sept. 26, and attempting to 


-steal grain and empty sacks, had his preliminary 


hearing Oct. 8. 

Weston, Neb—Frank J. Dolezal, 41, for 
many years manager of the Weston Grain & 
Stock Co. until failing health caused him to re- 
sign his position, died at the St. Elizabeth Hos- 
pital in Lincoln, Neb. 

Culbertson, Neb—The three Quonset hut type 
buildings for the Frenchman Valley Mills, Inc.’s 
alfalfa dehydration plant are ready for occu- 
pancy, and the plant is expected to go into 
limited operation soon. 

Aurora, Neb.—The Phillips Grain Co.’s office 
was entered by burglars recently, who knocked 
the combination off the safe and escaped with 
$150 in cash and $93 in checks, Fay H. Cham- 
ber, manager, reported. 

Cairo, Neb——The Ingalls-Turner Grain Co. 
is building an addition to the elevator that will 
give an additional 5,000 bus. grain capacity. 
The structure is being built with old materials | 
due to the lumber shortage. : 

Omaha, Neb—Omaha Grain Exchange is- 
sued the following statement of change, effec- 


tive Oct. 21: A commission charge for selling 


oats is one per cent of the selling price with a 
maximum of 13c per bushel and a minimum of 
%4c per bushel. 

Burwell, Neb—The Burwell Grain & Feed 
Co. is constructing a 24 x 114 ft. building to 
house feed mixing equipment and seed clean- 
ing machinery. New equipment is being in- 
stalled and the elevator driveway widened 2 
ft. N. G. Sheffer is manager of the elevator. 


Gering, Neb——After a search of western 
Nebraska elevators by Banner County officers, 
Harry Haverick, local trucker, was apprehended 
and held for the theft of two loads of. barley 
from Banner County farmers. He pleaded not 
guilty and was bound over to the district court. 


Scottsbluff, Neb—The Platte Valley Feed 
Milling Co. owned by Harry Nelson has been 
leased by Edwin S. Miller, who has taken over 
its operation. Mr. Miller is the son of Max A. 
Miller, retired cereal manufacturer at Omaha, 
and has recently been discharged from the 
army. 

Hartington, Neb—W. .C. Swanson of the 
Farmers Elevator of Wayne, Neb., recently 
purchased the local Holmquist Grain & Lum- 
ber Co., and took possession Oct. 15. Rude 
Jenny,. who has managed the business for many 
years, will continue in that capacity for Mr. — 
Swanson. 

Hebron, Neb—The Maple Feed & Grain 
Cors office was entered by burglars recently 
who carried off the safe which contained about 
$150 in cash and checks and valuable papers. 
The safe was found the following day in a 
wheat field. It had been broken open and the 
Ee taken but the checks and papers were 
intact. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Wayne, Neb.—Fred Gildersleeve has suc- 
ceeded Robert Addy as manager of the Dorr 
Feed Mill. 


Lincoln, Neb.—Construction of grain eleva- 
tors in-Omaha and other Missouri*River towns 
for water-borne freight is one of the benefits 
of the Missouri Valley development plan, the 
Nebraska Farmers Co-op. conference here was 
told by Lt. Col. Stanley G. Reife, executive of- 
ficer of the corps of engineers of the Missouri 
River Division. 

Curtis, Neb.—The Fuller Grain Co. of Kan- 
sas City, owner of the Curtis Grain Co., has 
purchased the Curtis mill, an ice house and the 
residence property near the elevator, H. D. 
Bevan, manager, announced. Mr. Bevan stated 
the mill will be remodeled and feed grinding 
service installed, the remainder of the structure 
used for storage. 


Wymore, Neb.—J. J. Vanier, Salina, Kan. 
grain man, has purchased controlling interest 
in the Black Bros. firm, operators of the local 
flour mill. Mr. Vanier, who also has an inter- 
est in mills in Des Moines, Iowa, and Lincoln, 
Neb., said he had purchased all of the common 
stock, but that preferred stock was not involved 
in the transaction. 

Salem, Neb.—The Salem Alfalfa Milling Co., 
after completing a two-weeks test run, started 
dehydrating alfalfa on a 12-hour production 
schedule. The plant has been operating a sun- 
cured hay grinding plant and has shipped ap- 
proximately 100 loads of alfalfa meal ground 
from the hay. The dehydrating plant will have 
a capacity of about 30 tons of hay per day on 
a 24-hour basis—G. M. H. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Salem, Mass.—Willis Henry Ropes, retired 
grain merchant, died at hts home here recently. 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque, N. M—New Mexico Grain & 
Feed Dealers Ass’n will hold its annual meeting 
at the Hilton Hotel Noy. 18, W. W. Mason, 

Santa Fe, sec’y-treasurer, announced. 


NEW YORK 


Ithaca, N. Y.—An estimated 40 tons of dairy 
feed were damaged in a fire of undetermined 
origin in the Lackawanna Railroad freight 
house here Oct. 23.—P. J. P. 

Big Flats, N. Y.—Black Bros., Inc., has 
started operations at their new three-story mill, 
under construction since early spring. The Pine 
City mill now will be used for retail distribu- 
tion. The firm’s pancake flour will be manu- 
factured at the new plant and grains and feeds 
will be handled. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Possibility of a strike of 
employees at 18 Buffalo grain elevators was 
averted Oct. 17 when members of Local 1286, 
Grain Elevator Employees, AFL, voted to ac- 
cept a management offer of a 15c hourly wage 
increase. The union originally had sought a 
25c raise—G. E. T. 

Cortland, N. Y.—Raymond E. Endress of 
Buffalo and M. H. Faulring of Toledo have 
purchased the controlling interest in the Farm- 
ers Syndicate, Inc., producer and distributor of 
livestock and poultry feeds, field seeds and 
fertilizer. Mr. Endress, who becomes presi- 
dent and general manager of the firm, resigned 
recently as manager of the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co.’s Buffalo division. He is a former 
pres. of the Buffalo Corn Exchange and was 
chairman of the Lower Lakes Grain Com’ite in 
1944, He will take over his new duties as soon 
as his successor in Buffalo is named. Mr. 
Faulring also has resigned from Archer-Dan- 
iels Midland Co., and is the new treasurer of 
the Farmers Syndicate.—G. E. T. 4 

BUFFALO LETTER 

The Great Eastern elevator of Cargiil, Inc., 
located on Ganson St. is expected to be re- 
opened very shortly. Repair work under way 
at the structure has been delayed because of 
lack of materials —P. J.P. : 


Fred Jensen, superintendent of the local ware- 
oe of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., died 
er. Me 


Norman B. MacPherson, grain elevator ex- 
ecutive, who died June 1, left a gross estate 
of $240,533.05 and a net of $220,199.35, accord- 
ing to a state tax appraisal filed in Surrogate’s 
Court.—G, E. T. 


Forty covered gondola cars, used normally to 
haul cement, were lined up at the Standard 
Elevator recently to haul export grain bound 
for New York. The cars carry only about 
1,300 bus. as compared to approximately 2,000 
bus. capacity of regular boxcars.—G. E. T. 

A dust explosion and flash fire at the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co.’s linseed oil mill at Ohio 
St. and the Buffalo River the afternoon of 
Oct. 10 did a small amount of damage. Two 
employees suffered brushburns on the hands 
when they slid down ropes in fleeing from the 
fire, and were given first aid treatment.—G. E. T. 

The Connecting Terminal Elevator on the 
Blackwell Canal is expected to be reopened soon. 
Operated by the Superior Grain Elevator Co., 
the 1,048,000-bu. capacity structure has been 
closed since last April because of lack of re- 
ceipts. The corporation’s other elevator, the 
Canadian Pool, was filled to about capacity on 
Oct. 24.—P. J-"P. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Rock Lake, N. D.—About $1,000 in cash and 
$500 in grain checks were stolen from the 
Farmers Union Elvtr. Ass’n elevator recently, 
Lyle Leas, manager, reported. A sledge ham- 
mer and iron bar were found in the elevator 
office—A. M. M. 


OHIO 


Ostrander, O.—The Farmers Exchange Co. 
has been given C.P.A. approval for construc- 
tion of an elevator at a cost of $27,000. 

Grafton, O—The Lorain-co Farm Bureau 
has received permission from the C.P.A. to 
construct a $14,500 grain elevator here. 

- Hilliard, O—The Franklin County Farm 
Bureau Co-op. Ass’n has been authorized by 
C.P.A. to build an elevator to cost $77,500. 

Mt. Gilead, O.—Chas. C. Cline, 74, of Mans- 
field, who at one time operated the Buckeye 
Milling Co., died recently after a brief illness. 
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New Holland, O—Burglars recently rolled a 
small safe containing money from the office of 
the Ralston-Purina Co., loaded it on a truck 
and escaped. 


Lima, O.—Matt Amey, Jr., formerly man~ 
ager of the Pillsbury Mills’ Centerville, Ia., 
branch of Feed and Soy division, has been 
transferred here to manage the company’s new 
feed mill, now nearing completion. 


New Lexington, O.—Edw. Breeze, formerly 
of Shawnee, has purchased the former H. A. 
Lowe mill from Robert Ferguson and is open 
for business offering a complete milling and 
grinding service and handling a full stock of 
eeds, 


Toledo, O.—Wage increases of 17c, 20c and 
25c an hour have been granted to 45 employees 
of the Norris Grain Co., Miami St., in a con- 
tract negotiated by Local 19140, AFL, Grain 
Processors Council. The contract also provides 
for six paid holidays a year. 


Atlanta, O.—The Atlanta Grain Co.’s office 
was broken into recently by safe-crackers who 
blew the door from a large safe and scooped 
out the contents, about $375, and then loaded a 
smaller safe containing an unnamed sum of 
money on a truck and drove away. 


‘Wooster, O.—Dr. Carlos G. Williams, 83, 
director emeritus of the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, died Oct. 4. Dr. Williams 
regarded development of Trumbull variety of 
wheat as his greatest achievement and named 
it for the county in which he was born. 


OKLAHOMA 


Ponca City, Okla.—The Spencer Grain Co. 
is installing a cleaning and mixing addition to 
its local plant. ; 


Oklahoma City, Okla—The Johnson Grain 
Co. will construct a $46,000 grain elevator 
here. C. P. A. has approved the plans. 


Oklahoma City, Okla—Collections of the 
two per cent Oklahoma state sales tax from 621 
flour, feed, seed, grain and fertilizer dealers in 
the state during August, 1946, totaled $36,- 
827.54, compared with $39,771.59 from 674 in- — 
stitutions in August, 1945, a business drop of 
7.40 per cent over the year’s period, according 
to a report just released by the Oklahoma Tax 
Commission, which also reveals 53 fewer such 
dealers in business in Oklahoma this year than 
last—E, W. F. 


We Save You 
Money 


Eagle Rolier Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 


When you employ us, our skill, experience and buying 
power safeguards your interest. Before building or re- 
modeling, find out what we can do for you. Costs noth- 


ing. Write today. 


Ty. EIBBERSON COMPANY 


Engineers and Contractors 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Norman, Okla—The Massery Grain Co. ele- 
yator was damaged to the extent of $13,000 by 
fire Oct. 16. The blaze started while a company 
crew moved a load of corn into the building. 
-It is believed the cause of the blaze was a box 
of matches dropped into the corn—E. W. F. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


La Grande, Ore.—The Eastern Oregon Wheat 
League will hold its annual meeting here Dec. 
16 to 18. James Beamer of Pendleton is presi- 
dent of the organization—F. K. H. 

Pocatello, Ida.—Production at the Simplot 
Fertilizer plant has increased to 7 or 8 carloads 
of superphosphate daily. Improvement in the 
supply of sulphuric acid has permitted the in- 
crease.—F. K. H. 

Walla Walla, Wash.—The Washington-Idaho 
Wheat Growers League, a grown up division 
of the Washington State Farm Bureau, will 
hold its annual meeting at Lewiston, Idaho, 
Oct. 31-Nov. 1, the first time it has held a 
separate convention—F. K. H. 

Sprague, Wash.—Salvage operations follow- 
ing the fire which destroyed a Sprague Grain 
Growers Warehouse indicate three-fourths sal- 
vage on the 30,000 bus. of wheat damaged in 
the fire. The warehouse was completely de- 
stroyed. Both building and grain were insured. 
According to William Coldurm, Grain Grower 
manager, of approximately 24 owners involved 
in the loss, only one failed to have insurance. 
—F, KH. 

Salem, Ore.—Lifesavers to Oregon agricul- 
ture this year has been the close to 10,000 tons 
of ammonium sulphate fertilizer distributed to 
Oregon purchasers from the Government plant 
at Salem. The plant was virtually the only 


MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES ror 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 


AND FEED PLANTS 


R. HOWELL CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Weller Pat. 
No. 1,944,932 


IT ISN’T BEING DONE ANY MORE 


Can you walk into an automobile dealer and say: 
“I want a new car’... and drive a shiny new 
model away? No sir! And it’s the same with a 
lot of things, due to scarcity of raw materials. To- 
day, orders must be placed well in advance of the 
desired delivery date. So, won’t you please bear 
that in mind when you are in the market for the 


CUP 


327 S. La Salle St. Chicago 4, Ill. 


SUPER 
CAPACITY 
ELEVATOR 


CALUMET 


B. I. WELLER CO. 


source of nitrogen fertilizer this year for cover 
crops and grass seed. Committees of the Ore- 
gon Feed & Seed Dealers Ass’n and Oregon 
Seed Growers League requested the Oregon 
State college extension service to continue to 
distribute this fertilizer during the nitrogen 
emergency.—F. K. H. 

Pullman, Wash—Feed dealers, manufactur- 
ers, jobbers and research men from four north- 
west states were urged by Pres. Wilson Comp- 
ton of the Washington State College to join the 
interstate conferences on mutual problems, at a 
three day meeting attended by 100 persons, that 
closed with inspection of Washington Agricul- 
tural College farms. A check up showed eight 
Oregon delegates, four from Montana, with 
Idaho represented by University of Idaho staff 
members. Coming for the conference were Har- 
riette’ Cushman, Montana State College, and 
D. W. Ayne Crabtree of the Crabtree Feed & 
Seed Co., Eugene, Ore. Among the speakers 
were two winners of the famed Borden awards 
for exceptional research, Dr. C. F. Huffman, 
Michigan State College, and Dr. H. J. Alm- 
quist, director of Research, F. E. Booth Co., 
Emeryville, Cal. Both addressed late sessions 
of the conference. J. H. Binns, Tacoma, presi- 
dent of the Board of Regents, addressed the 
group on “Washington State College of 1956,” 
pointing out advantages of discussion by mem- 
bers of industry, farmers and college staff mem- 
aay in the feed as well as other fields—F. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia, Pa—Jos. F. Huey, 62, retired 
grain merchant, died Sept. 21. 

Carlisle, Pa—A two-story frame shed at the 
Paul O. Sunday grain-elevator burned recently, 
the loss including 8 tons of baled hay and straw 
on the ground floor and several thousand heavy 
paper bags on the second floor. A boy was seen 
to run out of the shed just before the fire was 
discovered, an employee reported. 

Pittsburgh, Pa—George F. Edwards, who 
has been with the Standard Milling Co. at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., for six years, has taken the new 
post of traffic and office manager of the R. J. 
Cunningham Co.’s new grain elevator here. Mr. 
Edwards recently has been assistant to Mer. 
John F. Gerard of the Standard Elvtr. & Grain 
Division—G. E. T. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Flandreau, S. D.—William H. Kellogg, 88, 
a former local resident and for some years 
grain buyer and part owner of a local elevator, 
died at his home in McAllen, Tex., Oct. 5. 

Monroe, S. D.—The Meyers Elvtr. Co. has 
installed a corn drier and a 30-ton Fairbanks 
Scale. The elevator and coal sheds have been 
repainted with aluminum paint, J. A. Weiland, 
announced. 


SOUTH EAST 


Foxworth, Miss.—The Foxworth water mill 
owned by Will Foxworth and operated by his 
son, Emmett, burned to the ground recently. 
Mr. Foxworth plans to rebuild the mill as soon 
as possible. 

Mission, Del.—The large feed mill of A. B. 
Cord-Rey & Co., was destroyed by fire Oct. 16 
with an estimated loss of $12,000. Between 
1,600 and 1,800 bags of feed, badly needed by 
lower Delaware poultrymen, together with all 
the a Bete and mixers, were destroyed. 


TENNESSEE 


Johnson City, Tenn.—Fred E. Stivers, om 
formerly superintendent of the Southeastern 
Mills, Rome, Ga. has resigned and is now 
manager of the DeBord Milling Co. 
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Nashville, Tenn.—Henry A. Glade has joined 
the staff of Cohen E. Williams & Sons to 
handle buying and selling of formula feed in- 
gredients and grains. Mr. Gilmore recently 
operated a»country elevator at Gilmore City, 
Ia. Before that he was manager of the Ala- 
bama Flour Mills unit at Decatur, Ala., of the 
Nebraska Consolidated Milling Co., Omaha, 
Neb. 

Ridgely, Tenn—The new $200,000 Phoenix 
Oil Mill, located between Highway 76 and the 
railroad, 1.5 miles north of here, is expected to 
get into operation Nov. 1, Wynn Smith, man- 
ager, has announced. He has started to buy 
soybeans and cottonseed to supply the mill. It 
will give employment to about 30 persons. The 
processing and storage building contain 30,000 
sq. ft. of floor space and the storage building 
has a capacity of 12,000 tons. The processing 
capacity of the plant will be approximately 80 
tons of beans or seeds a day.—P. J. P. 


TEXAS 


Austin, Tex——The State of Texas will vote 


on a proposed constitutional amendment to pro- 
hibit diversion of motor vehicle funds on Nov. 5. 


Hereford, Tex.—J. R. Overstreet and W. E. 
Culbertson, farmers of Deaf Smith County, 
called at Journal office this week and promised 
an enormous acreage of wheat to be harvested 
next May. 


San Antonio, Tex—Hampton Mabry, W. H. 
Spalding and Harold H. Hamilton have incor- 
porated the Texas Citrus Feed Mills, Inc., with 
50,000 shares, n. p. v., to engage in manufactur- 
ing._E. W. F. 


Ralls, Tex—wWilliam Shell, who has been 
associated with his father, Fred Shell, in the 
grain business, died Oct. 5. The business will 
continue to operate as Fred Shell Grain Co. 
with Fred Shell and Harold Priddy in charge. 


Waxahachie, Tex.—John Shive of the Shive 
Grain Co. has sold his property and business 
to Williams-Thompson Co. The Shive-Key 
Grain Co. is over 30 years old. Mr. Thompson 
is the son of the late D. H. Thompson, who 
conducted a grain business here. Mr. Shive 
will continue to operate a grain business. 


San Angelo, Tex.—A feed warehouse and 
manufacturing plant, now under construction, 
will be open the latter part of this month by 
Frank Dooley and Ernest Bignell, owners. The 
building, constructed at a cost of $10,000, will 
have 7,000 sq. ft. of floor space and is built of 
steel and sheet iron. The plant will do feed 
recleaning, custom grinding, manufacture grain 
cubes, and other feed services. Dooley has 
operated a feed-store here since 1936.—H. N. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—New members recently 
enrolled in the Texas Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n. include the following: Bates Grain Co., 
Dallas; Newell Feed Milling Co., Uvalde; 
Santa Fe Grain Co., Friona; Southern Sales 
Co., Waco; Thorndale Feed & Grain, Thorn- 
dale; W. C. Warren, Sudan; Williams-Thomp- 
son Grain Co., Waxahachie, Tex., and James 
Taylor Grain Co., Wetumka, Okla. This brings 
the membership of the association to 499, Let’s 
make it 500 at once—G. E. Blewett, sec’y- 
treas. 


_Houston, Tex.—More than 122,000 bus. of 
rice in the public elevator at Port Houston, 
which was threatening to spoil because of heat, 
were removed from the danger zone when offi- 
cers of the striking maritime unions issued 
passes to ten I. L. A. maintenance workers so 
they could pass through the picket lines and 
turn the grain and cool it. William C. Kellogg, 
chairman of the strike com’ite, said rice was 
too hard to get to permit any of it to spoil. 
W. L. Fellrah, superintendent of the strike- 
bound public elevator, explained that rice de- 
livered there still contains a considerable 
amount of moisture and this damp condition 
BP cause of the spontaneous heating.— 


‘ 
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Fort Worth, Tex.—Damage estimated at $1,- 
000 to citrus pulp feed was caused by fire in a 
feed warehouse at Universal Mills here Oct. 12. 
Fire Marshal Owens reported the cause as 
spontaneous ignition from acids in the pulp. 
—E. W. F. 


_ Wichita Falls, Tex.—R. E. Whitworth, pres- 
ident of Nutrena Mills, Inc., Kansas City, Kan., 
recently announced the purchase of properties of 
the Pitman Grain Co. The plant consists of a 
modern 350,000-bus. elevator and a mixing plant 
of about 100 ton daily capacity. C.P.A. appro- 
val has been secured for the construction of a 
modern feed mill of 300 ton capacity to replace 
the present mill. Work on the new mill will 
start as soon as possible, with completion 
scheduled for Jan. 1. Nutrena Mills, well 
known producers and distributors of feeds 
throughout eleven mid-western states, began 
operations in 1922 with a plant at Kansas City, 
Kan., adding plants at Coffeyville, Kan., in 1935, 
and Sioux City, Ia. in 1942. The local plant 
is expected to add greatly to the efficient service 
which the company can extend to its Texas 
customers. R. S. Greenlee, assistant manager 
at Sioux City, was appointed manager of the 
Texas Division of the company, and set up 
headquarters here on Oct. 15. He has been 
associated with Nutrena since 1933, except for 
a period during the war, when he served with 
the American Air Forces. Assistant manager 
will be Turner Whitworth, former sales man- 
ager at Kansas City. 


WISCONSIN 


Sugar Bush, Wis.—Harvey and Raymond 
Baerwald have purchased the Dani Flour & 
Feed Mill and will take possession Nov. 1. 

Downsville, Wis.—Victor Kleiboer, formerly 
of Preston, Minn., is new manager of the Arch- 
er Mill & Feed Plant, taking over his duties 
Octe 15: 

Nelsonville, Wis—The Nelsonville Mill has 
been purchased by J. E. Koziczkowski from 
Ben Cychosz. He plans to remodel and ex- 
pand the plant. 

Gibbsville (Sheboygan p. o.), Wis.—Lester 
Ludens and Clifford Damkot have taken charge 
of the Ebbers feed store and mill they re- 
cently purchased. 

Watertown, Wis.—The Watertown Elvtr. Co. 
is remodeling its plant, adding a feed manufac- 
turing unit. Better Methods Industrial En- 
gineering Co. drew the plant. 

Weeseville, Wis—G. E. Eramberger has 
withdrawn as a partner in the Reeseville Elvtr. 
Co., in which he was associated with A. B. 
Thomson and E. C. Brunner. 

Chilton, Wis.—Knauf & Tesch Co. is re- 
modeling its plant and building a 200,000-bus. 
elevator, plant for which were drawn by Better 
Methods Industrial Engineering Co. 

Rice Lake, Wis.—The A. A. Bergeron Co. 
has been incorporated to do business in flour, 
feed and seed manufacturing and marketing 
with capital of 1,000 shares of $100 stock. In- 
corporators are A. A. Bergeron, J. A. Duffy 
and G. P. Gannon. 

Lake Mills, Wis——The Graper Feed & Fuel 
Co. has sold its coal business and some of its 
buildings to the Brittingham & Hixon Lumber 
Co. Mr. Graper is building a large mill and 
store adjacent to the North Western depot and 
plans to conduct a farm supply store and feed 
business in his new plant. 

Poplar, Wis—The Poplar mill, idle since 
early days of the war when the owner was 
called into service, is again in operation, new 
owners and managers being LeRoy Pearson, 
Cloverland farmer, and his two sons, Kenneth 
and Glen. Mr. Pearson stated the mill will do 
custom grinding and mixing of feed for cattle, 
livestock and poultry. 


DECATUR, ILL.—A. E.,,Staley Mfg. Co. 
reported Oct. 14 net income increased to 
$1,219,052 for the three months ended Sept. 30, 
against $507,056 for the liké months of 1945. 


Co-operatives in Relation to 
Other Forms of Private 
Enterprise 


The position of the influential National 
Ass’n of Manufacturers on co-operatives in 
relation to other forms of private enterprise, 
has been summarized as follows by the Ass’n: 

“Co-operative associations have established 
their competitive position as a form of busi- 
ness enterprise. Some have become quite large 
and prosperous. Efficient business enterprise, 
whether co-operative or other forms of cor- 
poration, partnership, or sole proprietorship, 
needs no direct or indirect subsidies. Our goy- 
ernment cannot, as a matter of fact, confer 
special benefits upon one group except at the 
expense of the rest of the community. No 
really free enterprise system can exist if one 
interest has special government support in com- 
petition with other forms of business enter- 
prise which do not have such support. 


“Tt is to be expected that some business en- 
terprises will form themselves into co-opera- 
tives, and that some co-operatives will change 
into partnerships, proprietorships, or private 
corporations. Eyidence of a wide trend in any 
direction should be appraised critically to see 
if regulations and laws apply equally to all. 
There should be no encouragement by law or 
regulation for any enterprise to take any other 
form in order to avoid restrictive or discrim- 
inatory tax regulations or similar restrictions. 
On the other hand, no enterprise should be 
penalized for utilizing the provisions of exist- 
ing laws and regulations. 

“Any co-operative corporation which can 
make a place for itself by its efficiency and 
imagination should not be handicapped by gov- 
ernment. But there is no justification for pol- 
icies or practices which place the competitors 
of co-operative associations in an inferior posi- 
tion before the law or force them to bear an 
unfair share of the costs of government.” 


CANADIAN mills ground 9,625,556 bus. of 
wheat during July, against 9,093,417 bus. dur- 
ing July, 1945, as reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


CORN treated with DDT yielded 10,914 
pounds per acre and corn borers in stalks were 
reduced 96 per cent and those in ears were 
reduced 98 per cent—Prairie Farmer. 
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Oh Hum! It's All in a 
Day's Work 


When Chan Crumrine, dump operator at the 
E. L. Wheeler & Co. elevator at Onargo, IIl., 
saw Major Compton pulling into the elevator 
with a tractor to which had been hitched an 
ordinary box wagon filled with soybeans, he 
may have noted with interest the unusual out- 
fit but anticipated merely an ordinary dumping 
job. But when he asked Compton to pull his 
load forward so that he could line up his 
wagon on the dump, he lined up at the same 
time a series of precarious situations that kept 
seyeral men on their toes attempting to avert 
serious accidents and extricate themselves from 
one difficulty after another. 

Compton, watching his wagon in his efforts 
to place it, drove his tractor farther forward 
than he realized. A glance front and he was 
startled to find himself and it with scarcely 
an inch between them and a plunge off the 
ramp. In a quick attempt to stop the tractor 
he cramped the front wheels so that it was 
impossible to move himself or the load with 
safety. 

Along came Glen Lee in a township truck 
and volunteered his services. But his truck 
backed to the ramp with the idea of pulling 
off the load, bogged down in a ditch and stuck 
there. 

Charles Booth and his lumber company truck 
came next on the scene. He drove thru the 
elevator, pulled the wagon back so it could be 
unhooked, then wheeled the load into the ele- 
vator. Next to the rescue of Compton and his 
tractor, which had knocked down one of the 
guard rails and hung, teetering, on the brink: 
of the ramp. It took careful manipulation, 
but the pair was brought down safely. And 
last, Booth hooked onto the bogged down truck 
and pulled it out. 

Chan Crumrine wagged that it’s things like 
that that gives a job its zip, but Compton just 
shakes his head as he sagely remarks Never 
Again for THAT outfit! As for the good 
Samaritan, his lot ever has been a hard one. 


FARMERS cannot expect much relief from 
the fertilizer shortage in the immediate future 
from the War Department’s conversion of 17 
army ordnance plants’ for the production of 
fertilizer, Dr. N. J. Volk, associate director of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, Purdue 
University, said. 


YOUR BUSINESS AND TETRAFUME 


We believe your business needs our “TETRAFUME” grain fumigant. | t 
That’s a broad statement! but the fact remains— most, if not all, up-to-date grain 


advantage. 


We know you can use it to 


handlers find it necessary to fumigate stored grain from time to time; if they aren’t troubled with 
weevil infestations, it’s musty and ground odors, dull and off-color grain, heating conditions, or high 


moisture content. 
DOUGLAS TETRAFUME. 


The only known fumigant that can successfully handle all of these problems is 


DOUGLAS CHEMICAL & SUPPLY COMPANY — first to produce a fumigant that would do 
more than just kill bugs— offers immediate and direct service from the main office and factory, 
Kansas City, Missouri, and from branch warehouses located at Indianapolis, Indiana, Portland, 


Oregon, Spokane, Washington, and Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
We will gladly explain how our products can be applied to your particular needs. 


Expert field 


representatives are prepared to meet you on your premises, wherever you are. 


WRITE US TODAY. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINNESOTA; 


Kansas City, Missouri 
BRANCH WAREHOUSES: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA; SPOKANE, WASHINGTON; 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 
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Field 


LYNNVILLE, IA.—The Lynnville Seed Co. 
has installed a seed cleaner. 


BEATRICE, NEB.—The Henry Field Seed 
Co. has opened a branch store. 


MUNCIE, IND.—The Delaware Feed & 
Seed Co. now occupies new quarters. 


BEAVER DAM, VA—R. C. Price and T. 
G. Eddleton, Jr., will build a seed and fertil- 
izer store costing $6,000. 


COLUMBIA, S. C.—Jas S. Hinson, 50, pro- 
prietor of Hinson’s Seed & Feed Store, died 
recently after a heart attack. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The American Seed 
Trade Ass’n will hold its midwinter meeting 
at the Palmer House Jan. 17 to 20. 


RAVENNA, NEB.—At the rear of the Ra- 
venna Seed & Feed Store a building has been 
erected for storage and cleaning seed. 

CHESANING, MICH. — The Michigan 
Bean Co. has appointed Clarence Cranna of 
Deckerville manager of its new seed branch 
here. 

WASHINGTON, D. C—Alfalfa seed veri- 
fied as to origin during the three months ending 
Sept. 30 amounted to 19,848,000 Ibs——U.S.D.A. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—The Chas. Hiern, 
Jr., Co. has appointed Albert E. Fisher manager 
of its seed sales department, with headquarters 
at Groton, N. Y. 

PORTLAND, ORE—A seed and fertilizer 
warehouse costing $50,000 will be erected by 
the Wilbur-Ellis Co. An office will be attached 
to the 100x200-ft. structure. 


ARTHUR C. DILLMAN has retired after 
38 years of research work with the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture. He introduced the improved 
variety of flaxseed known as Dakota.—A. M. M. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—AIll legume seed— 
alfalfa, red clover, alsike clover and sweet 
clover—hayve been removed from price control, 
the Office of Price Administration announced 
Oct. 24. 

NORFOLK, NEB—The Kollman-Warner 
Co., wholesale seed merchants, have merged 
with the Northern Illinois Corporation of De- 
Kalb, Ill., and will be known as a division of 
the Illinois Company. Additional buildings will 
be erected. 

FORT COLLINS, COLO.—Colorado is ex- 
periencing its third consecutive short year in the 
production of alfalfa seed, according to Claude 
E. Gaussman, assistant agronomist for the Colo- 
rado A. & M. College extension service, and 
those farmers who have not registered for seed 
will find it difficult to obtain it. Dry weather in 
the seed producing areas of the state accounted 
for the shortage, Gaussman said. Only 470 
acres were field inspected this year, while in 
1945, another short year, 1,500 acres were in- 
spected—P. J. P. 


Missouri Seedsmen Elect 


Taking advantage of their gathering at the 
Kansas City meeting of the Western Seedsmen’s 
Ass'n the Missouri Seedsmen’s Ass’n recently 
elected E. B. Mangelsdorf of Kansas City, 
pres.; Leon Archias, Sedalia, vice pres.; W. R. 
Hogge, Marshall, sec’y, and A. H. Meinersha- 
gen, Higginsville, treas. Directors chosen are 


C. Robert Pommer, St. Louis; Carl Farris, 
St. Joseph, and Chas. Appel, St. Louis. 


Seeds 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—The number 
of inspected carload lots of wheat grading 
“Smutty” at Pacific Northwest terminal mar- 
kets has doubled that of two years ago, accord- 
ing to the latest annual smut survey conducted 
by the Pacific Coast Board of Review office of 
the Federal Grain Supervision (Grain Branch 
PMA). 

JACKSON, MISS.—One hundred and fifty- 
six farmers in the 15 counties that comprise the 
Jacksonville district has entered the 9th annual 
corn growing contest sponsored by the DeKalb 
Agricultural Ass’n, according to Joe Boyle, dis- 
trict manager. Last year’s highest yield was 
133.04 bus. per acre by Albert H. Brown, and 
it was the second highest yield reported in the 
state—P. J. P. 


LINCOLN, NEB.—The University of Ne- 
braska College of Agriculture is developing 
hybrid alfalfa varieties that may produce 25 to 
30 per cent more forage than present types, 
according to Bliss H. Crandall, associate agron- 
omist. Agricultural scientists have developed 
hybrids that also possess better quality, more 
resistance to insects and disease and greater 
seed productivity—P. J. P. 


MARYSVILLE, KAN.—The Brauchi Bros., 
O. J. and Leonard, grain men and growers of 
Kansas Farmers’ Union hybrid corn, recently 
opened an implement shop and machine repair 
here. They came here from Winifred, Kan., 
where they engaged in the implement and grain 
business. They also sell Massey-Harris and 
J. I. Case farm machinery. O. J. Brauchi went 
into the grain business in 1925 in Winifred.— 
G. M. H. 


FREMONT, NEB.—The DeKalb Agricul- 
tural Ass’n entertained 50 grain dealers from 
18 counties in eastern and central Nebraska at 
a field day event here Oct. 5. The group in- 
spected the company’s processing plant at 23rd 
and Somers and an experimental plot on the 
R. H. Mintken farm 10 miles northwest of here. 
At a noon luncheon and business meeting at 
the Hotel Pathfinder, the dealers heard District 
Mgr. Ed Eichler of York discuss crop and seed 
conditions in the southern part of the state. In 
the afternoon the group visited another experi- 
mental plot on the Harold Thomas farm south 
of here. R. A. McWhorter, District-manager, 
was in charge of the event. : 


Fakirs Selling Oats as Clinton 


Carefully investigate any oats being sold as 
Clinton before buying. Only a very small sup- 
ply of seed will be available for Minnesota in 
1947. The warning comes from C. H. Schrader, 
director of the weed and seed division of the 
State Department of Agriculture, Dairy and 
Food, and Ward Marshall of the Minnesota 
Crop Improvement Ass’n. 


Several shipments of seed oats have come 
into Minnesota recently falsely represented as 
Clinton oats. Seed of this new variety is not 
yet available in the open market because the 
limited supplies are under supervision of the 
state experiment stations which produced them. 
Farmers are advised to buy seed from a de- 
pendable source and to see that each sack of 
seed is fully labelled as to variety, purity, weed 
seed contents, germination, place grown and 
scueee name and address, as required by state 
aw. 
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International Distribution 


of Grass Seeds 


A recommended distribution of red clover 
and spring vetch seeds for 1946-47 has been 
announced by the International Emergency Food 
Council. The Council has removed alfalfa, 
Kentucky bluegrass and winter vetch from allo- 
cation recommendation and also announced the 
recommended distribution of alsike, crimson, 
white clover and perennial ryegrass seeds was 
being slightly revised. : 

Procurement by importing countries of the 
alsike, crimson, and white clovers and of peren- 
nial ryegrass is to be substantially completed 
by Nov. 1, with exporting countries authorized 
to dispose of supplies remaining unprocured 
after that date in any manner they desire. The 
procurement of red clover and spring vetch 
seeds is to be completed by Nov. 30. 


With the removal of alfalfa, Kentucky blue- 
grass and winter vetch from allocation recom- 
mendation, importing countries are free to pro- 
cure these seeds from any source available to 
them. For the first time in several years the 
supply of alfalfa seed is more than adequate to 
meet the reported requirements. However, sup- 
plies of Kentucky bluegrass and winter vetch, 
are so small that it is impracticable to recom- 
mend allocations for them. The U. S. crop of 
Kentucky bluegrass seed is far below normal 
domestic needs, but the price is so high that 
domestic use is likely to be much smaller than 
has been customary in recent years. Supplies 
of winter vetch, normally obtained from south- 
eastern Europe, are not now available to many 
of the consuming countries. Those that do have 
access to supplies are free to obtain them as 
they may desire. 


The newly announced allocations are: 


Red clover supplies of 6,255 metric tons from 
the United States, Canada, - Czechoslovakia, 
Sweden, France, Luxembourg and New Zealand 
were given the following distribution by coun- 
tries: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Eire, the American, British, 
and French zones of Germany, Italy, Nether-_ 
lands, Norway, Portugal, Switzerland, United 
Kingdom, and Yugoslavia. 


The spring vetch supplies of 7,260 tons from 
the United States, Sweden and France were 
recommended for distribution among the follow- 
ing countries: Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Hire, 
the American, British and French zones of 
Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Portugal, Switzer- 
land, Greece, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia. 


The sources and distribution for alsike clover, 
white clover, crimson clover, and perennial rye- 
grass follow: 


Supplies of 1,484 metric tons of alsike clover 
from Canada, Czechoslovakia, Sweden and the 
United States were recommended for distribu- 
tion to Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, the 
American, British and French zones of Ger- 
many, Hire, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Switzerland and the United Kingdom. 


Similarly supplies totaling 1,771 tons of white 
clover from New Zealand, Czechoslovakia, 
Sweden, Denmark and the United States were 
recommended for distribution to Australia, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Canada, Finland, France, the 
American,. British and French zones of Ger- 
many, Hire, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
PNA ae one the United Kingdom and the United. 

ates. 


Crimson clover supplies from France and 
Italy, amounting to 1,295 metric tons were 
recommended for distribution to Austria, Bel- 
gium, the American, French and British zones 
of Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Portugal, 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia. 


Perennial ryegrass supplies of 4,605 tons from 
Denmark, New Zealand, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States were recommended for 
distribution among the following: Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, France, the British zone of 
Germany, Hire, Netherlands, Norway, Switzer- 
land and the United Kingdom. 
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Problems of the Seed Industry 


Address by Pres. E. H. Srxauer of Brookings, S. D., before Western Seedsmen’s Ass’n. 


Iam not going to blast OPA. Price control 
has been discussed and cussed so long and so 
often that I have no desire to add to the record. 


Seedsmen generally believe a mistake was 
made when price controls were renewed on all 
farm commodities including seeds. Seedsmen 
believe that a free market would have brought 
about needed adjustments more quickly than a 
controlled market. Temporarily prices might 
have advanced too high—although even that is 
open to question—but the adjustment to proper 
levels would certainly have followed before too 
long. After all the quickest way to get prices 
down, is to get them too high. Then production 
is accelerated and consumption reduced. 


SEEDSMEN are a fine bunch of fellows, 
but too often are so concerned with volume 
and service to their customers, that they forget 
operating costs. Strangely enough we hear no 
complaints of jobbers or retailers selling over 
ceiling prices but there is the complaint that 
country buyers and processors are giving away 
their proper and legally recognized margins in 
their buying operations. I offer no solution. 
That lies in part with each of you. Every 
seedsman must assume some _ responsibility. 
' Perhaps it is up to all of us to exercise a 
little more forbearance. If there is not enough 
seed produced to go around, a buying policy 
of each seedman accumulating his proportionate 
share of the crop at a proper basis rather than 
trying to hog a disproportionate share without 
profit or even at a loss, might offer some hope. 


RECONVERSION—Certainly we do have 
a reconversion problem just as every other 
industry has. We may not have the problem 
of reconversion of plants and machinery but 
we do have the reconversion problem of read- 
justing costs, prices, and policies. 

BUYER’S MARKET—We have been oper- 
ating in a seller’s market so long that we have 
forgotten the problem of operating in a buyer’s 
market. We are disposed to forget that in 
normal times it is usually easier to buy or to 
get someone to take our money, than it is to 
sell and get someone to give us his money. 
It is time that we get to the realization that 
buying right is more important than selling. 
We are disposed to forget the hazards of 
declining markets and the danger of accumu- 
lating burdensome stocks of seed. We have 
been operating so long without inventory and 
carryover losses and credit losses that our 
awareness to these possibilities has become 
numbed. 

Many of you in this room were in the seed 
business during and following the first World 
War and remember that what I have said is 
but a statement of what happened during the 
reconversion period following the first World 
War. It is the pattern that has followed land 
booms, bull stock markets, and business booms 
time and time again, and is what will surely 
happen again this time. 

PRESENT SITUATION—Let’s just take 
a moment and analyze our present situation. 
While admittedly seed supplies are short in 


quite a few instances, production this year. 


together with carry-over supplies including the 
carry-over on farms, plus perhaps some im- 
ports, in many cases will be ample to supply 
domestic needs. Domestic requirements for one 
thing may not be as large as last year. This 
year it is unlikely that the government will 
purchase seeds, or that there will be any 
substantial export business. If there is export 
trade, permits will be necessary and will not 
be granted at over ceiling prices. Incentive 
payments in the case of certain legumes are 
so predicated that seeds will be sold and enter 
consumptive channels rather than held back on 
farms as was true in many instances last year. 


Grain prices are high’ and will continue 


attractive by reason of the government guar- 
anty. Livestock prices on the other hand are 
not generally satisfactory, and are not con- 
ducive to heavy feeding operations. The pres- 
ent farm program favors production of grain 
and oil crops and militates against a program 
of seeding down to hay and pasture crops. We 
may accordingly find that next spring the de- 
mand from farmers in the consuming areas 
will not be as active and as keen as it is now 
among the seedsmen in the producing territory. 
Carryover and inventory losses at the close 
of the season might again wreck an optimistic 
and profitable looking mid-year operating 
statement as it has in the past. 

COSTS HAVE RISEN.—1I need not tell 
you that labor, salaries, taxes, and in fact 
every item in the cost of doing business has 
sharply increased. It would seem, however, 
judging by operating policies, that they have 
been overlooked in determining operating mar- 
gins. Margins should be increased over pre- 


“war times as these additional operating costs 


cannot be made up by increased volume— 
certainly they can not this year as we do not 
have the production. Higher costs cannot be 
absorbed as they have in the past few years 
by extra profits on low priced inventories, as 
catryover inventories July 1 were the lowest 
on record. 

Gentlemen, the time of easy and quick 
money and speculative profits is about over. 
Some seedsmen, I am sorry to predict, are 
going to go broke just as surely as the sun 
rises tomorrow unless they change their poli- 
cies. That would be bad not only for them 
but for the industry and our general economy, 
as an underfinanced and crippled industry can- 
not render a good public service. During the 
early 30s, there were many mid-winter un- 
warranted market declines because of lack of 
buying power in the industry for seeds that 
were actually needed. 

OPTIMISTS GO BROKE.—I don’t like to 
appear in the role of Jeremiah, the doleful 
prophet. By nature, I am optimistic, I am 
mindful of the fact, however, that during and 
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following boom times, it is the optimists who 
go broke, not the pessimists. I like to feel 
that I am an optimistic realist. Men usually 
do not make the mistakes in bad times that 
cause them to go broke. The mistakes are 
made in good times when men get away from 
sound operating policies and adopt policies and 
make the mistakes that cannot be absorbed in 
bad times. 

The time has come when each of us should 
decide whether we are going to determine our 
own policies, or have our policies made by our 
competitors, or our buyers, or salesmen. 


PROFIT BY FORMER MISTAKES.—One 
of the leading bankers of our country told me 
the other day that in their bank they were now 
analyzing their ten largest losses of the last 
decade, to determine what mistakes had been 
made. They hoped from these studies to deter- 
mine the danger signs they should have rec- 
ognized and to learn how to avoid making 
the same mistakes again. It has been said that 
our mistakes are our best asset if we don’t 


-respond to too many encores. 


We have a great industry—one of the finest 
in the country—and I know of no industry 
that is made up of a finer group of men. The 
seed industry rendered a magnificent service 
to the nation and the world during the war— 
an outstanding service in fact considering the 
loss of experienced personnel and all the re- 
strictions and handicaps of a war economy. 
Now let’s start thinking of doing a good job 
of reconversion, so that we may continue to 


render a good service to our national economy.__ 


Let me urge that you review the mistakes 
that have been made so that you don’t respond 
to too many encores. We have all developed 
some bad and extravagant practices and poli- 
cies the past few years—I along with the rest 
of you. That, as I see it, is our reconversion 
problem, to correct those practices and the loose 
thinking in our organizations, and get back to 
sound operating principles. 


lowa Air Blast Seed Tester 


Separation of immature, undeveloped, or 
empty florets from heavy (pure) seed of both 
redtop (Agrostis alba) and Kentucky blue- 
grass (Poa pratensis) could be accomplished 
in a reasonably uniform manner by the use of 
the Iowa air blast seed separator. Some 
ergotized and smutted florets and other for- 


eign material remain in the heavy fraction and ~ 


must be removed by hand. ‘The separator 
unit without the vernier scale on the valve 
dial can be set accurately to 0.5°. A valve 
equipped with the vernier can be adjusted ac- 
curately to 0.10°. The greater precision ac- 
companies the finer adjustments. 


At any given dial reading a fairly uniform 
number of germinable seeds is removed with the 
light-weight fraction, but the valve opening may 
be so adjusted that the number of such seeds 
is relatively small and has little effect on the 
percentage of pure seed. The net result of 
this method of testing grass seeds is that the 
pure seed fractions are uniform, and the index 
value (purity X germination) is greater than 
when immature and undeveloped florets diffi- 
cult to classify are retained with the pure seed. 
Variance of the replicates increases more or 
less proportionately as the size of working 
sample of either redtop or bluegrass seed is 
reduced below 1 gm., and although the differ- 
ences in percentage of purity of a given set 
of replicates may exceed that expected from 
homogeneous samples, the differences become 
greater among small subsamples than are per- 
missible for practical application. 


Half-gram subsamples of redtop seed or 
even 0.25 gm. fractions may be substituted for 
gram samples to determine percentages of ptite 
seed, crop seed, weed seed, and inert matter 
with an important reduction in time needed to 
complete the analysis. Tenth-gram subsamples 
of bluegrass seed, whether analyzed by the 
Iowa or binocular methods, are deemed too 
small for use currently in seed testing work. 
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lowa Seedsmen Meet at Ames 


By E. M. Baker, Sec’y, Des Moines, Ia. 


After a lapse of two years due to the war 
the 44th annual meeting of the Iowa Seed 
Dealers Ass’n was held on Sept. 20 at the Iowa 
State College, Ames, Ia. 

President. Gregory Ouren of the Ouren Seed 
Co., Council Bluffs, presided over a very suc- 
cessful meeting. Several interesting reports 
were made by some of the members of the 
association. on seed condition thruout the state, 
as well as by the staff of the Department of 
Agriculture of the Iowa State College under 
the direction of Professor H. D. Hughes. 

In co-operation with the American Seed 
Trade Ass’n, the Iowa Seed Dealers Ass’n ap- 
proved a donation of $500 each year for a 
period of two years to the American Seed 
Trade Ass’n for experimental purposes on set- 
ting of red clover seed. The association itself 
feels that such action as this is indicative of the 
progressiveness of the membership of the lowa 
Seed Dealers Ass’n. We feel proud in announc- 
ing it at this time since it shows the co-opera- 
tion that can be had between the state and 
national organizations. 

The followine new members were approved: 
H. C. Criswell, Indianola, and the Atlantic 
Feed, Seed & Grain Co., Atlantic. 

After a very successful tenure in office we 
regret the fact that Ralph Mygatt had to resign 
as secretary, but wish to announce at this time 
the newly elected officers as follows: R. T. Coe, 
pres., Coe Seed Co., Ames; Bob Helgeson, vice- 
pres., Henry Field Seed & Nursery Co., She- 
nandoah; J. T. Hofler, treas., Hofler Seed Co., 
Nora Springs; E. M. Baker, sec’y, Geo. P. 
Sexauer & Sons, Des Moines. 

The afternoon was devoted to a field trip 
thru the nursery and test plots of the college 
under the supervision of Prof. Hughes. This 
proved so successful that the membership felt 
that a full day in the field next year would be 
very advantageous. 

Approximately 60 members of the association 
were present thruout the day and we are look- 
ing forward to a more educational program 
next year with a much larger attendance. 


THE CONVICTION of all 28 defendants 
of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. by 
U.S. District Judge Walter C. Lindley at Dan- 
ville, Ill., for violation of the Sherman Anti- 
trust Law after a four months trial, should 
Fuse chain store operators to keep within the 
aw. 
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Subterranean Clover 
Developed in Oregon 


Subterranean clover, called “sub-clover” for 
short, is a native of Europe. It never was a 
legume of importance. Seed found its way to 
Australia, probably in livestock bedding or hay. 
Parts of Australia have abundant winter rain- 
fall, with summer so arid that perennial and 
biennial legumes do not live over. 


Australian scientists developed sub-clover be- 
cause, altho the individual plants do not survive 
the summer, abundant seeding brings along a 
new stand each fall. Trial plantings made by 
Harry Schoth, Corvallis, Ore., were successful, 
and it was not long until Oregon county agents 
included sub-clover planting in their grass and 
legume forage nurseries. The first commercial 
seed harvested in the United States was on 
the Elmer farm in 1940. It is estimated that 
Clackamas growers will harvest between 800 
and 1,000 acres in 1946. 


ALTA FESCUE was selected by Mr. Schoth 
for a field of meadow fescue some 15 years ago. 
This deep-rooted long-lived perennial is adapted 
to wide range of soil. From irrigated Montana 
eastward to New England states and south to 
the Carolinas, its deep rooting system provides 
moisture to keep the leaves green during dry 
weather, where most grasses are dormant. But 
alta fescue is not a grass for arid grange land. 
Alta fescue and sub-clover grow together, like 
strawberries and cream, in western Oregon, 
provided the mixture is closely grazed during 
the fall and winter months. Sub-clover does 
not tolerate excessive shade from other grasses 
or nearby tree. 


Little is known of the adaptability of sub- 
clover to other areas-of the United States, but 
limited planting in the cotton belt, in fact any 
place where crimson clover is adapted, looks 
promising. Southern interest in sub-clover is 
indicated by thousands of small-lot shipments 
purchased by farmers south of the Mason-Dixon 
line for trial plantings the past winter. In Ore- 
gon and Washington it is doubtful that a sub- 
clover will thrive east of the Cascades, but 
seedings are being established in various por- 
tions of California with great success. 


Its name is derived from its seeding habit. 
Each plant produces a number of runners; they, 
in turn, produce tiny white blossoms on stems 
varying from % inch to 2 inches long. As the 
seeds mature the heads point downward at- 
tempting to bury themselves in the ground. 
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Whether or not the seeds are buried, they germi- 
nate with the first fall rains. New plants are 
quite winter hardy, especially when grown with 
an established stand of grasses. Sub-clover is 
known to withstand temperatures of 10 above 
zero in Willamette valley. After the first year 
stands of sub-clover readilv withstand exceed- 


ingly close grazing even with sheep. 


Failures have been known to result from 
April and May seeding. Plants germinating 
during these months tend to mature the first 
summer without making much seed. Plantings 
have also been successful on old, wornout or 
tough sod-pastures by the simple expedient of 
broadcasting inoculated seed during. the fall and 
winter months. The plants mature and die in 
August. The seed crop is cut with a power 
mower in early August. 

Seed yield averages 300 pounds to acre. Bul- 
letins describing in detail methods of sub-clover 
growing are obtainable from Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis —F. K. H. 


Alfalfa Seed Crop Very Large 


The 1946 crop of alfalfa seed is expected to 
be the largest ever harvested in the United 
States. The production is forecast at 1,674,200 
bus. (100,452,000 pounds) of thresher-run seed, 
compared with 1,206,900 bus. (72,414,000 
pounds) in 1945 and the 1935-44 average of 
1,176,150 bus. (70,569,000 pounds). The big 
crop, which may exceed the 1946 goal by ap- 
proximately 42,000 bus., is attributed to the 
record acreage and a yield slightly above 
average. ‘ 

Larger crops than last year are in prospect 
in 15 producing states: Indiana, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Montana, Idaho, Colorado, 
Arizona, Utah, Oregon and California. Smaller 
crops are indicated for 7 states—Ohio, lowa, 
North Dakota, Texas, Wyoming, New Mexico 
and Washington. 

Dates on which harvesting began this year 
averaged as follows: Aug. 10 in Texas; Aug. 
17 in Oklahoma and New Mexico; Aug. 19 in 
Arizona; Aug. 24 in Kansas; Aug. 29 in Cali- 
fornia; Sept. 5 in Colorado; Sept. 10 in Utah; 
Sept. 13 in Nebraska; Sept. 14 in Idaho; Sept. 
17 in Indiana and Washington; Sept. 22 in 
Minnesota; Sept. 23 in Wisconsin; Sept. 24 in 
Ohio; Sept. 27 in Michigan; Sept. 30 in South 
Dakota, and Oct. 8 in North Dakota and 
Wyoming. 

Production of alfalfa seed in Canada was 
forecast on Sept. 16 by the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at 9,375,000 pounds of 
clean seed, compared with 10,362,000 in 1945— 
U.S:D.A. 


Longevity of Buried Seeds 


The longevity of seeds buried in the soil under 
natural conditions was studied in an experiment 
begun in 1902 by J. W. T. Duvel at the Arling- 
ton Experiment Farm, Rosslyn, Va., and ter- 
minated in the fall of 1941. Results of germina- 
tion tests made in 1932 and 1941 on these buried 
seed are compared with earlier results. Of 
107 species buried in 1902, 71 grew after 1 yr., 
61 after 3 yr., 68 after 6 yr., 68 after 10 yr., 
51 after 16 yr., 51 after 20 yr., 44 after 30 
yr., and 36 after 39 yr. 

The general tendency was for lower germina- 
tion from seeds from the 8-in. depth than from 
the 22-in. depth, and for the highest germina- 
tion from the 42-in. depth. The 16 species, rep- 
resenting 10 plant families, having the highest 
germination in 1941 (more than 15 per cent 
from at least one depth) were Abutilon theo- 
phrasti, Ambrosia artemistifolia, Convolvulus 
sepium, Datura stramonium, Ipomoea lacunosa, 
Lespedeza intermedia, Nicotiana tabacum, Oeno- 
thera bienma, Onopordum acanthium, Phytolacca 
americana, Potentilla norvegica, Robinia pseudoa- 
cacia, Rudbeckia hirta, Solanum nigrum, Trifo- 
lium pratense, and Verbascum thapsus. Of the 
20 other species that showed some life after 39 
yr., 18 species had not more than 6 per cent of 
germination at either depth. 
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OVER one-half of the box cars now in use 
are more than 20 years old. 


NEW FREIGHT cars on order Oct. 1 in- 
cluded 21,490 plain box cars. 


EMBARGO No. 535 of the A.A.R. exempts 
grain, soybeans and flaxseed when covered by 
permits issued by operator of port elevator, 
consigned to any port area in the United States. 


GRAIN and grain products were loaded into 
50,237 cars during the week ended Oct. 19, 
against 59,732 cars during the like week of 
1945, as reported by the Ass’n of American 
Railroads. 


SCHEDULES. have been filed by [Illinois 
carriers, effective Oct. 25, increasing rates on 
grain, grain products and related articles from 
East St. Louis (when originating beyond) to 
Cairo and various other southern Illinois points. 

INDBIRAS KAS GliYou NEB —= lhe ©. .W. 
Yount Grain Co. and the Hart, Bartlett, Stur- 
tevant Grain Co. are cheered by the arrival of 
a river barge to load grain to move down the 
Missouri and Mississippi Rivers to New Or- 
leans, including 20,000 bus. of wheat, with other 
cargo. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Waiting in the harbor 
for wheat Oct. 21 were 26 vessels earning de- 
murrage at the rate of more than $1,000 per 
day, each. The Canadian government has di- 
verted the lake vessels to the coal trade. Some 
grain has been coming from Georgian Bay 
by rail. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The charge of 
$4.66 against country shippers of grain on each 
car held for orders at 5 points in Minnesota 
is being fought by the Minneapolis Trafic Ass’n 
with funds and evidence furnished by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The case is pending before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


SHIPMENTS of corn, barley, oats and rye 
originating in the states of Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, South- Dakota, including 
Superior, East End, and Itasca, Wisconsin, may 
be moved to Duluth, Glenwood, Montevideo, 
Minneapolis, Thief River Falls, St. Paul, St. 
Cloud, Staples, Willmar, Minnesota; Grand 
Forks, North Dakota, and Superior, East End 


The Box Car Situation 


The National Maritime strike and P. & D. 
truckers’ strike in the New York metropolitan 
area have seriously affected rail transportation, 
not only in eastern territory where many loaded 
freight cars are tied up, but have also ad- 
versely affected the empty box car flow and 
materially increased the intensity of the box 
car distribution problem and particularly so 
since this is the normal period of peak load- 
ing requirements. - 

The distortion of normal heavy eastbound 
flow of box car traffic because of these strikes 
and resulting shrinkage in empty car releases 
produced severe deficiencies throughout the 
eastern territory. In order to provide some 
easing of this situation, it was necessary to 
suspend, for a brief period, deliveries of empty 
box cars by eastern roads to their western con- 
nections under car service division orders. 

Box requirements for the loading of other 
commodities such as lumber and other building 
materials, fertilizer, canned goods and other 
foodstuffs, are running at peak levels, and it 
is expected there will be continued heavy de- 
mands for box cars through the balance of this 
year. 

Quota orders of the car service division are 
being continued in order to provide propor- 
tionate flow of empty box cars in order to 
equitably allocate the available supply —W. -C. 
Kendall, manager car service division, A. A. R. 


and Itasca, Wisconsin, under Keiser’s Blanket 
Permit No. 1. Orders for cars from railroad 
agents should indicate that cars are to move 
under Keiser’s Blanket Permit No. 1, and ship- 
ping tickets and waybills for cars so loaded 
should bear the notation, “Car moving under 
Keiser’s Blanket Permit No. 1.” 


PEORIA, ILL.—The grain shippers have 
petitioned the circuit court of appeals to review 
its decision in the case of the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western Railroad Co. The shippers declared 
there is no “rational explanation,’ except that 
the railroad wants to erect a judicial “road- 
block,” and use the court for delay, while “the 
defendants contend with each other for position 
and advantage” in solving their private con- 
troversy. They claimed further that all de- 
fendants, including the railroad, have by their 
pleadings confessed the substance of the allega- 
tions in the shippers’ complaint, thereby ad- 
Une the right of the shippers to judicial 
relfef. 


Public Policies and Freight 
Rates 


By ZettE G. Hopxins 


Several recent occurrences recall to me the 
chap who, after an expensive appearance in a 
traffic court, complained that fines for speeding 
were so heavy that he was no longer able to 
buy gasoline. 

Proceedings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in the advanced rate case now 
pending, suggest that some people seem to think 
the country is in a like situation with respect 
to rail transportation service. 

OPA and Agricultural Department spokes- 
men, for instance, have proclaimed vociferously 
that advances in freight rate levels, proportion- 
ate to the increases in railroad operating costs 
they admit have occurred, will prove ruinous 
to the country’s production interests, and pro- 
mote run-away inflationary influences. These 
proclamations of course, would be more im- 
pressive if the country were not experiencing a 
practical demonstration of the results of appli- 
cation of OPA theories to certain other in- 
dustries. But unfortunately, the OPA and the 
Agricultural Department spokesmen have not 
been the only ones who have taken a similar 
stand before the Commission. 

There also has been a procession of repre- 
sentatives of certain farm, industrial and other 
shipping groups contending that raising freight 
rates will put them out of business. Now no 
one ever greets with three cheers a proposal 
that he pay a higher price for anything. These 
contentions accordingly may appear only nat- 
ural, even though it also appears that they are 
not reasonable. 

Proposals to advance freight rates probably 
never will be sufficiently popular that they 
ever will meet with anything like unanimous 
approval. But is it reasonable to assume that 
the railroad industry, and those who use its 
services, can escape the consequences of rising 
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operating costs, due to higher prices of every- 
thing required in performance of transporta- 
tion service? 

The railroad industry not only is one of the 
country’s. largest employers of labor. It also 
is the country’s greatest single consumer of 
fuel. No other industry regularly buys as much 
lumber, or iron and steel and their products. 
By what process of reasoning can it be con- 
cluded that the railroad industry safely may 
be subjected to price limitations on the only 
thing it has to sell? The railroad industry is 
no more responsible for the wage pattern now 
prevailing on the railroads than other industries 
are for the wage pattern that have impelled 
them to ask for, and OPA to finally approve, 
higher prices for the commodities they sell to 
the railroads. Its operating costs, however, are 
as greatly affected by these patterns as are the 
producing costs of other industries. 

In the three years, 1943-44 and ’45, approxi- 
mately 110,000 freight cars were retired. Today 
we have fewer freight cars in service than a 
year ago. It now is recognized by the most 
competent authorities that the railroads will 
need from 80,000 to 100,000 new freight cars 
for replacement purposes alone in each of the 
next four years. Less than half that number 
now are on the books for this year. 

Freight cars are but one of the things for 
which expenditures will be required. Where is 
the money to come from if the railroads do not 
collect it from rates and fares? Upwards of 
60 of the country’s railroads finished the first 
nine months of 1946 “in the red.” Except for 
carry-back tax credits (for excess income tax 
payments during the war)—credits which will 
not recur—the country’s railroads as a whole 
would have shown a net income deficit for this 
period. Already this year it has been necessary 
for the roads to draw on their reserve assets 
to the extent of something like 300 million 
dollars to meet necessary expenditures that 
were not adequately covered by current rates. 

It is not reasonable to expect that such re- 
sults will encourage liberal railroad spending 
to provide the adequate transportation that ev- 
eryone asserts is esential to the country’s prog- 
ress toward recovery from its war losses. Nor 
is it reasonable to hope that we are going to 
maintain a satisfactory system of rail transpor- 
tation, under our present plan of ownership 
and operation, if we do not adequately sustain 
it with revenues drawn from rates and fares. 

Unprecedentedlv heavy traffic during the war 
protected us against rate increases proportion- 
ate to advances in operating costs. But as the 
heavy war traffic fell off, prices and wages con- 
tinued to rise. And now, with the railroads 
performing the heaviest volume of transpor- | 
tation service ever performed in a peace time 
year, they still are falling far short of sufficient 
revenue to adequately sustain them. Regardless 
of how the necessity for higher rates may affect 
particular industries, groups or individuals, it 
is none the less a stern reality, and all will some- 
how have to shoulder their share in the cost 
of dealing with it effectively. 


“RANDOLPH” 
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THAT’S ALL 
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O. W. RANDOLPH COMPANY 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—Paul Ijams of the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture, was elect- 
ed pres. of the American Ass’n of Feed Con- 
trol officials at the annual meeting Oct. 18. 


DALLAS, TEX.—Wiley Akins, Clarence 
Taylor and L. F. Van Stone have received a 
state charter for the Texas Feed Manufac- 
turers Ass’n with no capital stock.—E. W. F. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Ass’n will hold a dinner 
meeting in the Gold Room of the Radisson 
Hotel Oct. 28, following the first day of the 
Animal Nutrition Course of the University of 
Minnesota. 


NORTH LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Crushing 
of soybeans at several local plants got under 
way the week of Oct. 20 and, is expected to 
continue for about a month or more. At the 
Buckeye Cotton Oil Mill, the largest in the 
state, officials said soybeans would be crushed 
when the supply of beans made it feasible to 
switch over from cottonseed to soybeans. J. R. 
Jones, superintendent of the Temple Cotton Oil 
Mill, said his company was purchasing large 
amounts of soybeans and crushing would begin 
at once —E* Jose. 


FORT WORTH, TEX.—Several thousand 
tons of copra (cocoanut) meal from the Philip- 
pines is now in the Houston harbor and will 
soon be on its way to cotton seed crushing mills 
in Texas, Ed P. Byars, traffic manager for the 
Chamber of Commerce, announced. Three of 
the mills are located here. The U. S. govern- 
ment has purchased seven hundred thousand 
tons of copra from the Philippines and offered 
for sale to the Texas mills. One ship arrived 
in the harbor on Oct. 13 and another ton has 
just left Manila—H. N. 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—The University of Min- 
nesota will give its short course in animal 
nutrition for manufacturers and dealers Oct. 28 
and 29 in Green Hall, University Farm. Re- 
cent research in feeding will be covered by 
Je Be Fitch, A. J. Sloan: and: 2S Fs "Herrin: 
W. H. Peters will speak on the feed outlook; 
J. E. Huner on rations for poultry; H. J. 
Sloan on self-feeder rations for poultry; M. O. 
Schulze on urea in animal feeding; L. A. 
Maynard on trace mineral elements; L. B. 
Corman on use of oil meals. 


TO BE REMOVED from ceilings, a product 
must contain 334% per cent by weight or volume 
of one or more of the exempt commodities, 
either singly or in combination. These products 
continue free of controls regardless of any sub- 
sequent action by the Secretary of Agriculture 
in his monthly short supply certification. This 
action revises an OPA determination on July 
27, 1946, that products removed from ceilings 
were those food or feed products containing 
20 per cent or more by volume of commodities 
that were specifically exempted in the price 
control extension act. 


Feed Movement in September 


Receipts and shipments of feed at the various 
markets during September, compared with Sep- 
tember, 1945, in tons, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1946 1945 1946 1945 
Baltimore 6,562 Chadds Se entott laa Gari ee 
Chicago 21,189 49,381 31,308 53,153 
Kansas City 3,600 1,890 24,990 30,20 
Milwaukee 450 300 16,320 14,040 
Min’ polis SORT CREST 62,760 74,280 
Min’ polis* CS 5,805 3,710 6.335 
Min’ polis; Benite ... 27,840,000 41,580,000 
Wichita . 7,986 7,938 


*Screenings. jLinseed meal. 


| 
Illinois Feed Men Re-elect 


Officers 


The fourth annual convention of the Illinois 


Feed Dealers and Mixers Ass’n was held 
Sept. 26 at Springfield, Ill. 

E. J. Pratt of the Chicago office of the OPA 
outlined the feed price regulations. 

L. E. Martin of the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 
cautioned the dealers against speculating in 
soybean meal, indicating that the supply of 
protein feeds will be adequate. 

J. C. Van Antwerp of Galesburg said feed 
dealers will be able to get supplies only if 
government controls are taken off. 

A resolution was adopted asking the United 
States Department of Agriculture to take con- 
trol of all oilseeds from the farmers through 
the Commodity Credit Corp., and to allocate 
them to processors. The resolution also asked 
that the production of meals be allocated to 
users on a 1942 historical basis. 

Leroy K. Smith of the U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture was guest speaker at the banquet. 

C. J. Bader of Mendota and F. J. Malan of 
Greenville were elected directors for three 
years. The old officers were re-elected: D. D. 
DeForest of Galesburg, pres.; Louis C. Aben- 
brink of Edwardsville, vice-pres., and Mr. Van 
Antwerp, sec’y-treas. : 


Setting Our Sails 


By RAY B. BOWDEN, executive vice-pres. 
Grain and Feed Dealers Nat’! Ass’n, 
before Illinois Feed Ass'n. 


When production of food goes down in re- 
lation to population there is the possibility that 
we can spare less and less grains for animal 
feeding because more will be fed to humans. 
For these reasons the diet of the Chinese is at 
present 85 per cent cereals where the average 
American diet uses only about 40 per cent 
cereals. 


It is to the selfish interest of every feed 
mixer and dealer in America to maintain this 
high demand for animal foods. It means that 
you will favor increased purchasing power for 
those not now able to purchase these animal 
foods freely. As the demand grows and dis- 
tribution spreads, you must watch costs closely, 
for there is bound to be an increase in the per- 
centage of the consumer’s dollar that will go 
to middlemen as a class, although individual 
margins may lessen. ‘ 


If a government group planned the destruc- 
tion of the private enterprise system in Amer- 
ica in order to set up some type of national 
socialism, undoubtedly they first would seek to 
make free business unprofitable and unattract- 
ive; at the same time they would offer pro- 
tection of farmers and consumers through the 
spread of controls over them. Government has 
gone a long way—too far—along this road in 
America. Government has encouraged or per- 
mitted the increase of railroad costs without 
a corresponding rise in freight rates, until the 
railroads today claim they cannot pay their 
costs under even the highest volume of traffic 
they have known. Government has seized 
strike-bound plants and then by increase of 
costs has made the owners sometimes reluctant 
to take back responsibility for operation. 


Men in our grain trade have long opposed 
the spread of government into the assembling 
and distribution of grain, but it still continues 
on a broad scale. They have learned in the 
grain trade that you can’t compete with any- 
one who has unlimited funds, unlimited power 
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to issue orders, and no responsibility for def- 
icits. Used to the rigors and need for effi- 
ciency in competition, our grain people, after 
years of watching the government meddle in 
grain distribution, are convinced that bureauc- 
racy cannot be an efficient middleman. , 

Some people in Washington think of grain 
men as the bad boys of business, opposing even 
some of the more plausible schemes of the 
controllers. Some of you in the field know 
that is a compliment to the grain trade, and 
that the trade will fight it out along the line 
of logical freedom for business until they en- 
joy, with other Americans, a day when gov- 
ernment shall serve the people, and not direct 
their whole daily life. 


The Colleges and the Feed 
Industry 


By Professor H. O. STUART of Rhode Island 
State College, before Feedmen at 
Durham, N. H. 


In the first place, public acclaim is due the 
feed industry for having maintained the oper- 
ation of their businesses and services under 
the most discouraging conditions. Certainly 
many of you would have found it easier to 
discontinue your business operations. On the 
other hand, you felt the sense of responsibility 
to producers in this area to continue to do 
everything humanly possible to meet the situ- 
ation. This perhaps, has been one of your 
biggest contributions of the current period. 

On the other hand, over a period of years 
you have helped to put into practice the find- 
ings of research. These findings may have 
come from your own research departments, 
from educational institutions, or from other 
sources. You have applied the findings of re- 
search because you have constantly been striv- 
ing for better feeds and better service. Thank 
heaven, here in New England, we have a min- 
imum of attention being directed to condiments, 
tonics and panaceas that plague other areas. 
Our people are basing their work and their 
recommendations on factual information. 

I have had a personal conviction that the 
feed industry in this area has been developing 
on the firm foundation of research and its 
application to our livestock and poultry in- 
dustries. 


Demand Removal of Feed Price 
Controls 


The American Feed Manufacturers Ass’n 
Oct. 8 urged removal of O. P. A. ceilings on 
manufactured feeds, protein meals, and by- 
product feedstuffs, and removal of war food 
orders which restrict the feed industry to use 
of 85 per cent of grains, grain products, grain 
by-products, and protein meals used during the 
same period of 1945, 

Walter C. Berger, A. F. M. A. pres., repeat- 
ed demands made by Berger in a letter to 
Sec’y Clinton P. Anderson last week. The 
wire follows: 

“I urge you to immediately remove WFO 
145 and WFO 9 and recommend to OPA that 
price control on by-product feeds, protein meals 
and manufactured feeds be removed at once. 

“The supply is such that all requirements will 
be met at reasonable prices if we allow the by- 
product feeds and protein meals to move in 
free markets, thereby preventing protein meals 
from getting all tied up by barter, tie-in sales, 
trades, black market operations, which throws 
the whole distribution system out of gear, devel- 
oping maldistribution and artificial shortages. 
This is developing rapidly and the only cure 
now is immediate action by removal of all 
controls on feeds. 

_ “There is no actual shortage of feeding mate- 
rials. Apparent shortages are created artifi- 
cially by imposition of controls throwing distri- 
bution out of line as explained above. These 
apparent shortages will disappear with the re- 
moval of controls and return to proper distribu- 
tion in a free market.” 
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Adulteration and Misbranding 


Freeport, Ill—Rawleigh’s Septo Powder for 
poultry was found by the government to con- 
sist essentially of copper sulphate and 
potassium permanganate; and Rawleigh’s 
Iodized Poultry Powder to consist essentially 
of phosphorus, calcium, iodine, sulphur, ferrous 
sulphate, ginger and capsicum. The government 
found that these products would not be effec- 
tive in producing the results stated and implied; 
and are therefore misbranded. The W. T. 
Raleigh Co. having admitted the material 
allegations of the libels, the products were re- 
leased under bond for relabeling under super- 
vision of the Food and Drug Administration. 


Offensive Gas from Alfalfa 
Dehydration 


Judge F. H. Pollock has prohibited the Al 
Fa Meal Co. from dehydrating green alfalfa at 
its plant in Columbus, Neb., by any process 
that constitutes a nuisance. 

Plaintiff and intervenors contended that the 
odor this summer has been as offensive as it 
was in the summer of 1945 and that particles 
of burned alfalfa are still carried by the wind 
to homes in the vicinity. Witnesses for the 
company were Walter Phillips, plant manager; 
Louis E. Harris, Lincoln chemist, and Phil R. 
Hockenberger, a member of the Al Fa Meal 
firm. Witnesses for the city and intervenors 
were William Kampen, Lincoln chemist; Mrs. 
A. B. Clark and Lovell Burley, two of the 
many intervenors. 

Judge Pollock said: “I found that the gases 
and odors emanating from the stack during de- 
fendant’s process of dehydrating green alfalfa 
did constitute a nuisance altho progress had 
been made in rendering it less objectionable. 
I concluded that these gases and odors caused 
unreasonable, actual and substantial discom- 
fort to persons of normal sensibilities residing 
in the neighborhood of the mill. 

_ “With the sincere hope of eliminating objec- 
tionable gases and odors, I required the defend- 
ant to investigate and report to me the avail- 
ability, efficiency and desirability of mechan- 
ical, chemical, electrical or other types of de- 
odorizers, or any process which would render 
these odors and gases unobjectionable. 

“Tt was my purpose to ascertain whether it 
was possible for the defendant to operate its 
dehydrating plant in the City of Columbus 
without causing unreasonable discomfort to its 
residents. I proposed to compel the defendant 
to install such equipment and adopt such 
processes as would accomplish the desired re- 
sult. 

“The defendant conducted its investigation 
and filed a written report which in substance 
eliminated further consideration of electrolysis, 
chemical neutralization, and various other 
methods. It reported that additional sprays 
and a further extension of its stack, would 
render the odors less offensive. The defendant 
reported that it had expended $10,000 in at- 
tempting to minimize the odor. It reported the 
employment of Mr. Gaston DuBois, a chemi- 
cal engineer from St. Loitis, Missouri, and 
requested that he be allowed to personally in- 
vestigate the problem of the defendant’s de- 
hydration processes, and to testify. 


“This was done on June 18, 1946. Mr. 
DuBois was a well-qualified expert, and I was 
very much impressed with his testimony. 

His preliminary test indicated there was no 
practical method to absorb the odor or to de- 
stroy it chemically. { adopt this view. 

“Mr. DuBois concluded that the most prac- 
tical solution, but a rather costly one, would 
be to destroy the gases by combustion, or in 
other words, to burn them up. He explained 
that the organic materials in the stack could 
be burned. He pointed out the problem pre- 
sented because the volume of air emitted from 
the defendant’s stack was about 20,000 cubic 
feet a minute, and included much steam. He 


said that the process of dehydrating green 
alfalfa eliminated the moisture and left an 
oily volatile organic substance possessing an 
offensive odor, and that destruction by com- 
bustion would be an effectual method. It would 
necessitate heating the exit gases to a temper- 
ature of 1750 to 1800 degrees Fahrenheit. 

“He says that the cost of destroying the 
gases and odors would be at least $125 per 
day for operation, and that the cost of con- 
struction would be high.” 


Decontrolled Feedstuffs 


Effective Oct. 17 the OPA decontrolled the 
following feedstuffs : 

Apple pectin pulp, babassu oil meal, copra 
oil meal, corn bran, corn germ cake and meal, 
corn gluten feed and meal, corn oil cake and 
meal, corn screenings, cottonseed hulls and 
hull bran, and cottonseed products as defined 
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in Supplement 1 to Feed Products Regula- 
tion 3. 

Dried beet pulp, brewers products as defined 
in MPR 526, distillers’ dried products as de- 
fined in Supplement 9 to FPR 3, fish meal and 
scrap, feed screenings, hominy feed, linseed 
products as defined in Supplement 5 to FPR 
3, mixed feeds for animals and poultry as de- 
fined in MPR 585, and oat mill by-products 
as defined in Supplement 10 to FPR 3. 

Ouricuri oil meal, palm kernel oil meal, 
peanut products as defined in Supplement 7 
to FPR 3, rice milling by-products as defined 
in 2nd revised MPR 150, sesame oil meal, soy- 
bean products as defined in Supplement 3 to 
FPR 3, wheat millfeeds, barley products for 
feeding purposes, and linseed products except 
linseed oil. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The International Live 
Stock Exposition will be held at the stock 
yards Nov. 30 to Dec. 7. 
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Merits of Formula Feeds 


By J. E. Hunter of Allied Mills before Feed 
School at Ames, Ia. 


During the wartime period manufactured 
feeds were introduced on a countless number of 
farms not previously using them. Most farmers 
liked the results they obtained from the com- 
mercial feeds they bought. 


It is a challenge to our industry to keep 
these people liking and buying manufactured 
feeds. We must convince them that the feed 
manufacturer and the feed mixer have the 
necessary information and facilities to make 
feeds that are properly compounded to produce 
the profits from livestock to which they are 
entitled. The farmer in large numbers was 
convinced during the wartime period of the 
advantages of supplementing farm grains and 
roughages with the necessary proteins, miner- 
als, and vitamins for the best performance of 
livestock. Our products have no place on the 
farms of America unless they make a con- 
tribution to better feeding. Manufactured 
feeds properly made do have a place on our 
American farms and will always have a place. 
To be economically sound our products should 
be designed to fit the farmer’s needs and to 
enable him to use, without processing, as. much 
as possible of the things he produces. 


At this meeting much worthwhile informa- 
tion has been divulged on the nutritive require- 
ments of swine and poultry and every manu- 
facturer or mixed of feed should do his dead- 
level best to see that basic, fundamental, nutri- 
tional requirements are met thru his feeds. 

How can this be accomplished? There are 
two important steps—know requirements and 
know ingredients. Experiment stations all over 


the country are constantly uncovering new in-. 


formation on nutritional requirements of live- 
stock and poultry. The feed manufacturer must 
be completely familiar with such information. 
Our own experiment stations can give us a lot 
of help. 
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KNOWING REQUIREMENTS is a big 
job, but knowing ingredients is a-still bigger 
one. Knowing ingredients means more than 
a knowledge of the protein, fat, and fiber con- 
tained. Sawdust, old shoes, feathers, and used 
crankcase oil could be ground and mixed to- 
gether to supply about any level of protein, 
fat, and fiber desired; but very little nutritional 
value could be derived from such a mixture. 


KNOW INGREDIENTS—The alert feed 
manufacturer of today needs to know a lot 
more than just protein, fat, and fiber content 
of his ingredients and finished feeds. He needs 
to know a great deal about the vitamin, mineral, 
and amino acid content of his ingredients in 
order to put them together in such a way as 
to supply the nutritional requirements of the 
type of livestock or poultry for which the feed 
is designed. How can this information be 
obtained? There are several ways, as follows: 


Ask for it from the manufacturer or proces- 
sor of the ingredient. Get the information from 
published tables. Buy concentrates from people 
who know how to make them and follow their 
directions for use. Analyze and assay for what 
you want to know. 


Suppose we consider these steps one by one 
and see what they can supply. 


Several vitamins and mineral ingredients are 
sold today carrying specific statements and 
guarantees as to their potency and analysis. 
This is particularly true of vitamin D carriers 
and riboflavin carriers. There is, however, 
much variation in such products. Let’s con- 
sider as an example distillers’ or fermentation 
solubles as a source of riboflavin. They can 
vary from 10 units to 500 units per gram. It 
is difficult to see how such products can be 
used to supply riboflavin or other vitamins 
without the potency being known. The manu- 
facturer can and will give you this information 
but it isn’t worth much unless it is used. 


SYNTHETIC VITAMINS and particularly 
riboflavin, have been used widely during the 
war emergency period and have given excellent 
results when properly used. In pure form 
they are so concentrated that they are difficult 
to incorporate in feeds without careful and 
proper pre-mixing. This difficulty has led to 
the appearance of many mixtures of synthetic 
vitamins premixed to lower potencies to facili- 
tate their use. Considerable confusion has re- 
sulted because some buyers have assumed a 
certain potency without studying guarantees to 
see if the potency they desired was present. 
Vitamin potencies are expressed in a number 
of different ways and it is important that the 
buyer of these materials for use in feeds be 
completely conversant with the various methods 
of expression of potency. 


Many materials are sold to supply certain 
vitamins without guaranty of potency. Alfalfa 
meals bought largely to supply vitamin A 
constitute an example of this type; and, inci- 
dentally, appearance is not a reliable guide to 
vitamin potency in alfalfa. Alfalfa, while 
containing some of about all of the vitamins 
in the book, is used widely as a vitamin A 
source, and alfalfa varies widely in vitamin A 
content. The processor of alfalfa can generaliy 
supply information as to the vitamin A content 
of his produce at time of production. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that the vitamin A 
in alfalfa decreases as storage time increases; 
and it is a pretty safe assumption to make 
that stored alfalfa has lost about half of its 
vitamin A potency from one alfalfa crop year 
to the next. The wise manufacturer of feeds 
by formulation compensates for this loss. 
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A lot of information on the nutritive value 
of ingredients can be obtained from published 
tables. This is not a particularly good method 
of getting this information but it is a great 
deal better than not getting any information at 
all. Tables on nutritive value can’t inform 
you as to how far the ingredient you want to 


‘use varies from normal. Your ingredient may 


be better or poorer than the value given in 
the table. In such cases the customer should 
always be given the benefit of the doubt. It 
is better to err on the long side than on the 
short side. 

THE BUYING OF READY MIXED 
CONCENTRATES to be used as a mixing 
base is followed by many smaller manufac- 
turers who are relying on this method and are 
purchasing concentrates made by concerns 
having at their disposal the necessary means 
of evaluating ingredients on the basis of nutri- 
tional value. In this way the smaller manu- 
facturer not having access to means for prop- 
erly testing ingredients can purchase this service 
by buying mixing concentrates made by manu- 
facturers properly equipped to render such 
service, ; 

The testing and assaying of ingredients by 
the manufacturer of feeds is the most reliable 
means of evaluating ingredients so that. they 
can be compounded in such a way as to supply 
adequate nutrition to livestock and poultry, but 
it is realized that smaller concerns are not 
always in position to provide such facilities. 

Attempting to confuse the public is poor 
business and reflects on the industry as a whole. 
A feed tag was examined recently on which the 
same ingredient was listed under six different 
names, apparently in order to confuse the pur- 
chaser and leave the impression that the mixture 
supplied a lot of mysterious things of value. 

Proteins, minerals, and vitamins are all im- 
portant in the feeding of livestock and poultry. 
One does not replace or substitute for the others 
as feeders have in some instances been led to 
believe. A ration is satisfactorily balanced only 
if it contains all required nutritional factors 
in adequate amounts. 

Yes, the feed industry has a big challenge 
before it. The challenge calls for making feeds 
in such a way as to meet nutritional require- 
ments of livestock and poultry and doing it 
economically. When all segments of the feed 
industry adopt this as a policy, manufactured 
feeds will be used in greater volume and on 
more farms than ever before. 


Kansas City Resumes Feed 
Futures Trading 


Beginning Oct. 28 the Kansas City Board 
of Trade will hold regular calls of the millfeed 
futures market. Calls will be made daily as 
heretofore at 10:00 a.m., 11:30 a.m., and 12:45 
p.m., except that on Saturdays the 12:45 call 
will be omitted. 

Initial trading shall be in the months of 
November, December, January, February, 
March and April. New delivery months shall 
be open for trading at such times as trading 
in the current delivery month shall cease. 

The millfeed committee has determined and 
authorized that a discount of 50 cents per ton 
shall prevail during the delivery month of No- 
vember for millfeed packed in used burlap 
sacks or cotton sacks tenderable on contracts. 

The directors have ruled that “proper and 
adequate initial margins on transactions in 
millfeeds for future delivery shall be as follows: 
On all trades for members, $5 per ton; on 
hedging trades for non-members, -$5 per ton; 
all other trades, $10 per ton.” ‘ 


WHEAT purchases by the P. M. A. Grain 
Branch from noon Oct. 4 to noon Oct. 11 were 
148,000 bus. at Chicago, 48,048 bus. at Kansas 
City, 991,946 bus. at Minneapolis, and at Port- 
land, Ore., none. The total at these points 
since Sept. 9 is 19,504,411 bus. 
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Texas Feed Men Meet 


A well attended meeting of the Texas Feed 
Manufacturers Ass’n was held Oct. 18 and 19 
a Texas A. & M. College at College Station, 

ex, 

The visitors were welcomed by Pres. Gibb 
Gilchrist of the College; and Wiley Akins, 
pres., presided. 

Dr. R. D. Lewis delivered an address on 
How Feed Control Funds Aid Research. 

Dean Chas. N. Shepardson spoke on Modern 
Farm Operations. 

Walter Berger, pres. of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Ass’n, promised an ample sup- 
ply of protein feeds, making it inadvisable to 
lay in more than required for immediate use. 

A tour of the Experiment Station was made. 


Co-operation Between 
Veterinarians and 


Feed Dealers 


By Dr. Ropert GRAHAM, Dean of College of 
Veterinary Medicine, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, before Illinois Feed Ass’n 


Veterinarians and feed manufacturers have a 
joint responsibility in the health of herds and 
flocks. In the main, animal health depends upon 
good breeding, good management, and proper 
feeding. 

The diagnostic laboratory at the College of 
Veterinary Medicine often receives samples of 
moldy feed which are believed to be the cause 
of death losses. During the past five years we 
examined 133 samples of feed suspected of 
causing disease in different herds and flocks. 
Many of these, I should say most of them, were 
moldly but not in a single case was moldy feed 
incriminated as the cause of illness in animals. 
Further investigation of these outbreaks re- 
vealed the presence of some infectious disease 
unrelated to molds. Experience prompts us to 
search for the cause in typically affected animals 
rather than in the feed. 

This does not mean that all moldy feeds can 
be safely fed to animals. There are many dif- 
ferent kinds of mold. Some of them are harm- 
ful, the great majority are harmless, while a 
few are even beneficial. One of the finest 
cheeses in the opinion of some people is Roque- 
fort, whose flavor and blue color are due to a 
mold. On the whole, it would appear that it 
is usually safe to give moldy feed to animals. 
This does not mean that it is desirable, for the 
evidence we have indicates that the food value 
of grain is reduced to some extent by the molds. 
However, in times like these when every avail- 
able pound of grain is needed to feed the starv- 
ing people of the world, it would be criminal to 
throw away grain which can be successfully 
fed to animals. 

Feed dealers and veterinarians are both es- 
sential to the livestock industry, and a pros- 
perous livestock industry is necessary to them. 
Each has his own alloted task, and neither can 
be dispensed with. To maintain health of ani- 
mals and vigorous breeding stock, proper man- 
agement, including balanced diet, is essential. It 
is the responsibility of the feed dealer to supply 
the feeds to meet nutritional requirements. 

The feed manufacturer and dealer can make 
a most valuable contribution to animal health 
by stressing and preaching sanitation and pre- 
ventive hygience. He is in an excellent position 
to do so, and I hope that full advantage will 
be taken of the opportunity. 


THE U. S. Department of Agriculture pro- 
grammed 2,270,000 long tons of grain and 
grain products for export during the fourth 
quarter of 1946. This is in addition to approxi- 
mately 900,000 tons carried over from the third 
quarter, principally on account of shipments 
interrupted by the maritime strike. The quan- 
tity programmed for the third quarter was 
3,200,000 tons, of which approximately 2,300,000 
tons were exported . > 


Feed Men at Baby Chick 


Convention 


J. G Wilson, manager of the Washington 
State Feed Ass’n, urges feed men to attend the 
21st annual Washington Baby Chick Ass’n con- 
vention at the New Washington Hotel, Seattle, 
Oct. 30 and 31. He writes: 

“Our own Dwight Howell, past president of 
the Washington State Feed Ass’n, will speak 
on “Feed Futures,” letting you in on what’s in 
store for 1947 in the feed picture. Dr. C. M. 
Hamilton will discuss the use of sulpha-drugs 
in feed formulas as a possible prevention or 
cure for poultry ailments. S. L. Althouse, 
editor of “Hatchery Tribune & Feed Dealer’ 
magazine, will have a fact-filled talk on “Our 
Industry Is Moving Along, As An Editor Sees 
It.’ Add Andrew Christie, Hobart Creighton, 
Luty Hawkins, and four other nationally prom- 
inent speakers to the agenda and you’ve got 
a two-day meeting no up-to-the-minute feed 
man will want to miss. 

“The ‘sunshine’ hour at the end of the first 
day’s meeting will give you a chance to bend 
an elbow with your fellow hatcherymen or to 
personally meet and talk to the prominent 
speakers on the program. 

“And don’t overlook the grand banquet with 
fun for all the evening of October 30th in 
the Windsor Room of the New Washington 
Hotel.” 


Cull Peas for Hogs 


Three groups of 12 pigs each, averaging 58 
Ib. per head, were fed rolled wheat on pasture 
with protein supplements for 98 days, at the 
Idaho Agr. Exp. St. The protein of one group 
was made up of one-third ground peas and 
two-thirds meat meal. In the second group 
this consisted of 10 per cent meat meal and 90 
per cent peas. The third protein supplement 
consisted of peas only. The average daily 
gains of the three groups were, respectively, 
1.39, 1.47, and 1.55 lb. Favorable gains were 
thus made with cull peas alone. These are pal- 
atable and can be used to good advantage when 
the hogs are fattened on good pasture. 


Labile Methyl Group in 
Nutrition 


The discovery six years ago of transmethyla- 
tion as a newly recognized process in metab- 
olism, marked an important milestone in nutri- 
tion research. The concept of biological trans- 
methylation is based on the existence of a 
hitherto unsuspected dietary essential—the labile 
methyl group. 

The labile methyl group is of the same bio- 
logical significance as the vitamins. Like the 
vitamins, this grouping constitutes a nutrition- 
ally indispensable unit which cannot ordinarily 
be synthesized in the body and which must, 
therefore, be provided in the diet. The major 
significance of the labile methyl group lies in 
its relation to other nutritionally important 
factors such as the sulfur-containing amino 
acids and the B-complex vitamin, choline. All 
of these materials have been shown to be inti- 
mately related to liver and kidney function as 
well as to the general processes of life and 
growth.—Borden’s Review of Nutrition Re- 
search, 
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Spring Pig Goal 


A 1947 spring pig goal of 58 million head and 
an average support price for good and choice 
butcher hogs of $14.25 per hundred pounds 
(Chicago basis) for the marketing year begin- 
ning October 1, 1946, was announced Oct. 4 
by the U. S. D. A. 

The goal represents a number of pigs approxi- 
mately 11 per cent above the 52,000,000 spring 
pigs produced in 1946 and is about equal to the 
average for the five war years, 1941-45. It will 
require 13 per cent more sows than for the 1946 
crop because the number of pigs saved per liter 
this year was unusually high. In the corn belt 
states the goal will call for an average of 15 
per cent more sows, while in other areas the 
average increase is 9 per cent. 


Relative Value of Protein 
Concentrates 


Protein concentrates showed the following 
growth qualities to 8 weeks of age, their values 
being in the order named: Soybean-oil meal, 
peanut-oil meal, wheat-germ meal, cottonseed 
meal, corn gluten feed and linseed-oil meal. The 
latter was unsatisfactory. When soybean meal 
replaced other concentrates by 50 per cent, 
growth was improved to the same degree in all 
cases except linseed-oil meal. Addition of 3 
per cent fish meal improved growth in all sup- 
plemental diets. Mortality varied inversely with 
growth. Feed per weight of gain varied directly 
with growth—Poultry Science. 
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Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


SLEEPY EYE, MINN.—The Federal Trade 
Commission has ordered Snow’s Hatcheries to 
cease false representations that they are R. O. P. 
poultry breeders. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—C. W. Upp, professor of 
poultry husbandry at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, was elected pres. of the Poultry Science 
Ass’n at its recent meeting here. 


AMONG sources of calcium used oyster 
shells and calcite grit gave better results than 
ground limestone. When oyster shells and 
limestone were supplemented by either calcite 
or granite grit better results were obtained. 
Best results were’ obtained by use of oyster 
shells supplemented by calcite grit—Heuser and 
Norris, of Cornell. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The Flannagan-Hope law 
providing for agricultural research was consid- 
ered at a meeting Oct. 4 called by Dr. Cliff 
Carpenter, pres. of the Institute of American 
Poultry Industries, and attended by Walter 
Berger of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Ass’n, Nat Thompson of the International Baby 
Chick Ass’n, Allen Lauderbach of the American 
Farm Bureau, and Ray Klussendorf of the 
American Veterinary Medical Ass’n. 


Reduced Hatchery Production 


The number of chicks hatched by commercial 
hatcheries during September was comparatively 
small. The number of chicks hatched totaled 
26,611,000, approximately: one-half the number 
produced in September last year and 10 per 
cent less than the 1940-44 September average. 
During the first 9 months of 1946, 1,103,670,000 
chicks were produced, 26 per cent less than 
the 1,494,291,000 produced during the same 
period last year. 

With the comparatively light hatch this 
year, considerably fewer potential layers are 
now on farms than a year ago. The number 
of potential layers on farms October 1 (hens 
and pullets of laying age plus pullets not of 
laying age) was 525,956,000, 9 per cent less 
than a year ago but 9 per cent above average 
holdings. Of these potential layers 62 per 
cent were pullets and 38 per cent hens, the 
same as average. The 9 per cent smaller hold- 
ings of potential layers on Oct. 1 indicates 
there may be about 10 per cent fewer hens 
and pullets on farms Jan. 1, 1947, than a 
year earlier—U.S.D.A. 


Chicks Require Methionine 


Since Alaska pea meal was found to be de- 
ficient in methionine, the supplemental value of 
several proteins were investigated. There was 
a marked difference in the supplementary value 
of various feeds when fed with pea meal. Addi- 
tional methionine was required in all rations to 
obtain maximum growth response, but there 
was a wide difference in various protein sources 
to supply methionine. Rendering plant meat 
meal produced average gains of only 54.9 gm., 
and packing plant meat meal produced gains of 
only 21.7 gm. However, with methionine the 
growth response was equal to that obtained by 
methionine-supplemented fish meal. 


Among the supplements tested, herring fish 
meal, casein, and dried milk were excellent sup- 
plements to the pea meal. The combination of 
pea meal and soybean meal used would not pro- 
mote satisfactory growth even at the high levels 
in a chick starter mash because of a methionine 
deficiency. Groups of eight chicks each were 
provided with the supplementary rations for 
2-week periods. All the supplements included 
tests with 0.25 per cent methionine—Idaho 
Exp. Station. 


Condensed Fish Solubles for 
Poultry Feeding 


By C. R. Grau, Division of Poultry Husbandry, 
University of California College of 
Agriculture, Berkeley 


The production of condensed fish solubles 
has increased tremendously during the last few 
years in response to demands for feeds which 
contain water-soluble vitamins and other nutri- 
ents formerly supplied to poultry rations by 
milk products. An evaluation of any such 
comparatively new feedstuff must be based on 
both nutritional and economic considerations, 
but primarily on the former. 


AMINO ACIDS IN THE CRUDE PRO- 
TEIN.—tThe chemical and biological methods 
of determining the protein quality of animal 
products, as developed by Dr. H. J. Almquist, 
showed that the total proteins of fish “stick” 
(as it was formerly known) were of poor 
quality. These methods give a good estimate 
of values of various animal products because 
they are based on the assumption (which has 
been shown to be valid) that the amino acid 
content of intact, digestible, non-water-soluble 
protein is approximately constant for all such 
products. As the amino acid requirements of 
poultry have been established, and as the amino 
acid contents of various concentrates have been 
determined, direct measures of adequacy based 
on amino acids have become possible. Let us 
consider only those 5 amino acids which are 


likely to be deficient in practical rations: 
arginine, lysine, trytophane, methionine and 
cystine. 


For best growth, the crude protein of a 
ration should contain about 4.5 per cent argi- 
nine, 4.5 per cent lysine, 1.2 per cent trytophane, 
2.5 per cent methionine and 1.5 per cent cystine. 
The crude protein of fish solubles contains 4.3 
per cent arginine, 4.9 per cent lysine, 0.4 per 
cent tryptophane, 1.5 per cent methionine and 
0.6 per cent cystine. Thus, with the exception 
of lysine, these amino acids are present in 
smaller amounts than in an adequate protein, 
so that fish solubles cannot be considered as 
an amino acid supplement for the important 
amino acids. These data bear out the protein 
quality indices and clearly indicate that the 
value of fish solubles does not lie in the protein 
fraction of the product. 


THE RIBOFLAVIN content of the product 
is of the same order as that of dried milk; 
the pantothenic acid and thiamin contents are 
not high enough to classify this product as a 
rich source of these vitamins. The nicotinic 
acid (niacin) content is fairly high, which 
may account for some of the results obtained 
with this product. 

RESULTS OF FEEDING TRIALS.—Dur- 
ing the war large amounts of fish solubles have 
been used as supplements to diets which con- 
tained fairly large amounts of soybean meal 
and corn. This was especially true in the 
Middle West where both corn and soybeans 
are available locally. Experiments performed 
at Purdue University, the University of Wis- 
consin and other stations showed that a few 
per cent of fish solubles increased growth far 
out of proportion to the protein content of the 
fish solubles, when a corn-soybean meal ration 
was used. In fact, even when most of the 
protein was removed by chemical means, good 
results were obtained from the fish solubles 
preparation. In some of these experiments 
nicotinic acid supplementation was also found 
to improve the diets. 

In the first experiments performed at the 
University of California, corn and soybean meal 
were present in amounts greater than those 
usually used on the Pacific slope, but later 
trials were made using rations which were 
closely similar to those commonly used in 


~ 400D) 0.25 per cent. 
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this area. The first basal ration consisted of 
corn 25 per cent, wheat bran 15 per cent, barley 
10 per cent, soybean meal 25 per cent, wheat 
9 per cent, alfalfa ae 8 per sae alah 
2 per cent, limestone 2 per cent, salt (manga- 
nee) 1 per cent, and fortified fish oil (3000A- 
The supplements were 
added, and wheat was used to bring the total 
to 100 per cent. Thirty chicks per group were 
maintained on the diets from hatching time to 
8 weeks of age. The -weights are corrected 
for differences in the ‘numbers of males and 


females. Mortality was low in all pens. 
TABLE 1 ’ 
Av. weight 
Pen Per at 8 weeks, 
No. Supplements cent grams 
1 None ate 418 
2 Fish solubles 5 562 
3 Fish meal 2:0 
Water 2.5 483 
4 Fermentation residue 1 463 
5 Riboflavin .0001 418 
6 Casein 2 455 


2. 

With this diet, fish solubles gave a definite 
growth effect which was not caused by ribo- 
flavin or protein, and which was greater than 
the effect of a corresponding amount of fish 
meal and water. These results confirm those 
of other investigators, most of whom have 
used even higher levels of corn. 

The second basal ration was patterned after 
those. commonly used on the Pacific coast, 
and was different from the first in that corn 
was reduced to 15 per cent, barley and wheat 
were each raised to 15 per cent, soybean meal 
was reduced to 12.5 per cent, and fish (sardine) 
meal was added (8.5 per cent). Bonemeal was 
reduced in order to Keep the calcium-phos- 
phorus ratio constant. 

The results, shown in: Table 2, indicate that 
the “Pacific Coast” ration was benefited by 
the addition of fish solubles to the same extent 
as by riboflavin or other riboflavin sources. 


TABLE 2 

Pen Per Av. weight, 
No. Supplements cent grams 

1 None Si 434 

2 Fish solubles i 467 

38 Fish solubles 2 : 480 

4. Fish solubles 3 468 

5 Fermentation residue 1 524 

6 Riboflavin 0.0001 480 

7 . Dried whe 3 479 


The third pasel diet was intermediate (with 
respect to its content of soybean meal and fish 
meal) between the first and second; it con- 
tained 4 per cent fish meal, 20 per cent soybean 
meal and 15 per cent corn. As might be 
expected, the growth results obtained with the 
various supplements ranged between those of 
the first and second experiments. 


TABLE 3 

Pen Per Av. weight, 
No. Supplements cent grams 

1 None Abaca 379 

2 Fish solubles 3 444 

3 Fish-solubles 5 495 

4 Riboflavin 0001 428 

5 Riboflavin 0003 422 

6 Ferm. residue 1 416 


CONCLUSION S—These results, and those 
from other experiment stations, indicate that 
fish solubles are an effective supplement to a 
corn-soybean meal ration, but are useful as 
supplements to a typical “Pacific Coast’ ration 
only to the extent of their riboflavin contents. 


_ DISTILLERS dried grains production dur- 
ing September amounted to 17,700 tons, against 
28,900 tons during September, 1945, as reported 
by the. UsSs DivAvn 

_ THE INSECTICIDE, 666, is said to be ten 
times more powerful than D.D.T. Bubbling 
chlorine gas thru benzene under violet rays 
forms the benzene hexachloride, containing six 
atoms each of chlorine, carbon and hydrogen. 
For experiment small lots are being made by 
the Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—The U. N. R. R. A, 
bought 18 carloads of dairy feed; but found 
no takers abroad after storage here and at 
Galveston, so the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
resold three carloads at Houston to Ervine & 
Bishop, and 15 carloads at Galveston to Muel- 
ler Huber Grain Co. of San Antonio. 
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It takes many qualities to make a great leader. Among 
them is an attitude of mind that might be called— 
unsatisfaction. In the Cargill organization this atti- 
tude is a strong one—a refusal to be satisfied with good 
enough—an unceasing striving to find HOW a thing 
can be done better. 

The policy of ‘“‘How better’? has already yielded 
many tangible benefits to all who are concerned with 
grain—from the farmer to the final consumer. In the 
laboratory, it has pointed to better bread strains of 
wheat, better oil bearing strains of flax and soy, better 
malting strains of barley. In the handling of grain, it 
has made for lower cost transportation, for better load- 
ing and unloading efficiency, for improved grain con- 
ditioning and grading. 

But this is not enough! There are, and always will 


OFFICES 


IN MINNEAPOLIS AND ALL 


be technicians, planners, workers on Cargill’s staff 
whose job it is to keep asking the question ‘““How can 
this or that be done better?” 

That things can be done still better, still more eco- 
nomically—that new methods, new by-products, new 
chemurgical uses can be developed to widen the market 
for grains—Cargill has promised itself to prove. 
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